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The President’s Desk 


June witnesses the close of school for nearly all children. For many of 
them it is for a vacation period of from two to three months. For many more 
it marks the end of school education, and their entrance into 
Vacation Days. the world of work. Two thirds of the children who leave 
school at fourteen do so because they prefer work, and desire 

to earn money. 

Whether it be the end of school education or only a vacation from it, 
fathers and mothers must meet the question of occupation for the children, 
who, from the regular routine of school life, are now free from those duties. 

For the country child there is no difficulty in finding interesting things to 
do, which will develop and educate, and which will open new fields of interest. 

The responsibility for some regular duties in the home is a real help in 
education for home making for both boys and girls, whether in city or country. 

Both boys and girls should know how to do whatever there is to do in a 
home, and what better time is there for a mother to give lessons than in summer. 

Learning and doing can go together. One young girl who had taken a 
domestic science course in school, said: “‘I learned more about cooking and 
housekeeping in two weeks, when I had it all to do at home, than I did in all 
the year at school.” 

She had the chance to apply the lessons in the practice of everyday home 
life with the ordinary appliances of the average home. 

The making of the bread for the family is a duty that may be given to either 
girl or boy with profit. The preparation of one meal a day, planning the menu 
and cooking and serving it, is not too arduous a task for any healthy girl or boy. 

The care of a younger brother or sister for part of the time develops an 
interest in children; the thoughtful mother can give many valuable lessons 
in child care to the older boy or girl which will prove helpful later on. 

The cultivation of flowers, fruit or vegetables should be part of the experi- 
ence of every child. However small the garden may be, it is possible toemake 
it a source of pleasure, profit and education. 


Children should be given time to follow out their own wishes for a part 
of the time every day. They are not machines to be run on a beaten track. 
They are individuals with tastes and desires different in 
Freedom and h 2 
Initiative. COL Cue: ° ° 
Strength of character develops by making choices, by the 
power of personal initiative, by the freedom to do what one longs to do. 
Summer gives that opportunity to children. The parent may properly out- 
line part of the day’s occupations, but should leave hours free for the children 
to choose what they will do—be it play or work. 
Work that one loves to do is play, and play that one does not love is the 
hardest kind of work. 
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The man or woman who knows nothing of trees or plants, who has never 
had the pleasure of looking for the flowers as they come in their seasons, who 
does not know their names and habits, has lost much. There 
are so many books that tell about the trees and plants that no 
other teacher is needed. Summer is the time to study them. 

One summer a mother told her children to see how many different plants 

and trees they could find on a four-acre meadow near their summer home. 
When the list was made, over fifty different varieties were included. The 
children’s eyes were accustomed to seeing things they had carelessly passed 
by before, and had discovered many a plant that had blushed unseen before. 
The pleasure of seeing and knowing the many different flowers and trees gives 
the same enjoyment that one feels in meeting an old friend, as season after 
season one finds the flowers in their time of blossoming. Every road side, 
every wood and field and meadow is rich with treasure to the one who has 
eyes to see. Open the eyes of the children to these beauties, and so make all 
their lives richer. 


Learning about 
Nature. 


During May two high school girls in one city committed suicide because 
they did not want to go to school, and another became deranged and wandered 
away, from pressure and anxiety as to whether she could pass 


Moth : ‘ a ae 

aan _ her examinations. These sad incidents deserve more than 
passing notice, for they have a lesson for both parents and + 

educators. 


One lesson for both is that one can go too far in ignoring the wishes of 
boys and girls and in forcing them to a point where death seems preferable to 
continuance in the required treadmill. 

What the reasons are that lead children to such a state of mind should 
be learned. The parent who for pride wishes his child to rank high and ad- 
vance rapidly, should keep in touch with the child and see whether the strain 
is too great, the interest lacking, and the whole of life seems like drudgery. 

The age of adolescence is a critical period in life. It requires careful watch- 
ing on the part of father and mother. Sensitive to a degree, many children 
conceal what are heart-breaking trials to them. It is the time when sympathy 
and love are essential. 

A harsh reproof from parents, a fear that failure in school may bring 
reproof at home and at school, has been the cause of many tragedies in youth. 
Individual needs must be studied. Happy is the child whose parents realize 
that all children cannot be fitted into one groove, that with some children 
it is fatal to attempt it. 





Service 


What drew you from the shelves? 

What great philosophies, 

What subtle poems 

That feed our better selves? 
None; from my oven I drew 

Three loaves of light and wholesome bread; 
These feed the hungry, too. 


What thoughts were yours today? 
To right the wrongs, 

To succor the distressed 

Hast planned a way? 


No; but before ‘twas light 
I washed the clothes. I had no time for 
thought. 
See, they are white. 


But tell me of your deeds: 
Surely you’ve followed some great enterprise 
Where progress leads? 
Not I, poor fool; 
But four bright faces, clean and kissed, 
I sent to school. 
—Helen Cole Crew. 
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What One Railroad Does for Boys The Apprentice Schools 
of the Santa Fe Railway System 


By F. W. THOMAS 


Supervisor of Apprentices, Topeka, Kansas 


The Sante Fe is a Railway running 
from Chicago on the Lakes to San 
Francisco and. Los Angeles on the 
Pacific, reaching the Gulf of Mexico 
at several places in the Lone Star 
State and touching the Mexican 
frontier at El Paso and San Diego; 
girding the state of Kansas with 
nearly as many miles of road as are 
within the state of Virginia; five 
times crossing the Rocky Mountains 
and the Sierras or their spurs at an 
elevation of about 7,000 feet; with 
nearly a thousand miles of road in the 
arid or desert section upon which not 
enough business originates to pay the 
cost of maintaining the roadway; 
with a number of Division Terminals 
located in the desert where water 
must at times be hauled 100 miles or 
more, not only for drinking purposes, 
but for its locomotives. 

I have used this introduction to 
show the conditions under which this 
artery of commerce operates, in order 
that readers may appreciate fully 
some statements I shall make later on. 

There is no road in the country that 
requires any more exacting service of 
its employees, and there is no road in 
the country that has done more for 
the comfort and happiness and welfare 
of its employees than the Sante Fe. 
Through its pension system it provides 
liberally against old age, when a man’s 
working days are done, for those who 
have spent their working days in its 
employ. Through its magnificient 
hospital system it furnishes succor to 
the sick and injured. Through its 
recreation halls and club houses it 
furnishes wholesome amusements free 
to all its employees even in the remote 
desert terminals and lastly, through 
its educational department it fur- 
nishes a place and means where 
children of its employees and the 
boys living adjacent to its lines may 
learn a vocation, receiving a training 


for life’s work under a system which 
we think‘is the best that money and 
means and brains can devise. 

In 1907 the Sante Fe, like all the 
great employers of labor, during that 
year of flood tide business, suffered 
from the lack of competent and 
skilled workmen. Good wages, pleas- 
ant surroundings, splendid treatment, 
and an indulgent corporation, all 
these could not bring them for the 
reason that there were none to come. 
Our management said if we can’t find 
and hire them, we will make them, 
So with orders, a committee in 
August, 1907, visited a great many 
manufacturing plants and railroad 
shops, looking into those having an 
apprentice system. A report was 
made as to what should be done and 
orders came back to organize and 
put it into effect within three weeks. 
Railroad orders are orders to be 
obeyed. Nothing was said as to 
preparation, as to expense, as to the 
personnel of the organization, but 
start things by September 15. A 
place in an already crowded shop had 
to be found for a school room, furni- 
ture had to be made, lesson and prob- 
lems to be written, drawing instru- 
ments, etc., purchased, and instruc- 
tors selected, but three weeks later, 
September 15, the machinery was set 
in motion, some of it crudely designed, 
some roughly thrown together, but 
we had an abundance of lubrication 
in the shape of official backing, a 
hearty codperation, intense interest, 
and enthusiasm. Our first school at 
Topeka being fairly installed, two 
months later we started another in 
California, two weeks after California, 
we jumped to Texas, then to Kansas 
again, to Colorado, New Mexico, etc. 
All within six months. Under our 


present organization of minute detail 
operation, I wonder how we accom- 
plished so much within that six 
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months. Today we have 29 appren- 
tice schools with 38 instructors and 
over 800 apprentices. 

Don’t confound the Santa Fe Ap- 
prentice System with any public in- 
stitution nor think of it as a school. 
It is simply an advanced method of 
training and educating boys to fill the 
places made vacant by the retire- 
ment of other men and the increased 
number due to the road’s expansion 
and growth. A recruiting system. 

At each mechanical division point 
we have a room or building set aside 
and dedicated to the cause of edu- 
cation and known as the Apprentice 
School. This room is furnished with 
desks, drawing tables, models, cabi- 
nets, etc. A man both theoretically 
and practically educated presides 
here. The apprentices are required 
to attend a stipulated number of 
hours a week during daylight or regu- 
lar working hours and are paid while 
in school the same as if they were at 
work in the shop. The school rooms 
in the beginning were modest in ap- 
pearance, painfully plain. We did 
not have time to build a house, we 
simply picked out the most suitable 
unused room or building near the 
shop and began business. Today we 
have modern school rooms, splendidly 
equipped, specially constructed for 
our needs, these being conveniently 
located in the midst of the other shop 
buildings. 

We teach these boys spelling, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, shop mathematics, 
some of the simpler elements of 
mechanics, sketching, mechanical and 
free-hand drawing, also give them a 
short treatise on their trade, and the 
materials with which they work. We 
originally intended teaching them 
only mechanical and free-hand draw- 
ing but we found the majority of boys 
of 16 years of age coming to us were so 
practically deficient in the first men- 
tioned subjects that we added spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, three branches 
above all others which our public 
schools should teach and teach thor- 
oughly. 

In the shops where the boy must 
learn the real work, we have a shop 
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instructor for every 25 boys—a man 
skilled in his particular trade, a man 
of pleasing personality, engaging man- 
ners, a boy-loving man, whose sole 
duty i$ to instruct the boys under his 
charge. He is not responsible for the 
output of the shop, not responsible for 
the management of the shop, not 
concerned as to the cost of the pro- 
ducts, but his only duty is to take the 
raw material in hand and make a 
mechanic. The boy upon entering 
the shop finds a new world, a sea of 
whirling machinery, a bedlam_ of 
strange noises, a thousand new faces, a 
thousand eyes gazing at him; he feels 
lonely, frightened, fearful of his per- 
sonal safety, fearful of some misstep. 
He longs for home and friends, but 
here he finds a warm hand, a kind 
heart, a friendly face, a man who takes 
him by the hand and guides and 
directs him step by step, day by day, 
machine to machine. For four years 
he is drilling, teaching and instructing 
that boy, moulding a mechanic from 


_that young, green, embarassed boy of 


four years ago. The boy soon realizes 
when he enters the shop that he is 
making something. There is no ex- 
perimenting. The first job he does is 
making something to be used, some- 
thing useful. He soon and probably 
for the first time in life, learns the 
value of time. A job in a railroad 
shop to be finished at eleven o’clock 
means eleven o'clock, not 11:05 or 
twelve o’clock, but eleven o'clock. 
He soon finds out the two unpardon- 
able sins in railroading are disobedi- 
ence and insubordination. 

In the selection of apprentices we 
are not very strict or particular. Ifa 
boy can read intelligently, write 
legibly, and perform accurately the 
four functions of arithmetic, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and divi- 
sion, we take him. He must be 
physically sound, free from any ser- 
ious organic troubles or chronic ail- 
ment. He fills out an application 


blank which gives his name, age, 
nationality of parents, his height and 
weight, and schooling, and states why 
he left school, what work he has ever 
We aim to find out as much 


done. 
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about him as possible. These little 
personal examinations bring out some 
strange stories, some sad tales, some 
of the real uncolored romances of 
everyday life. There is nothing which 
has softened my heart so much as a 
story of a boy prematurely grown old 
through neglect, through mistreat- 
ment, a life robbed of all the boy’s 
joys and the pleasures,of the ’teens, a 
life with little or none of the sun’s rays 
of hope and happiness. 

While we desire a boy with a 
grammar-school education we do not 
tie ourselves down to any ironclad 
rule. Of the boy of unlimited oppor- 
tunities, we require much upon ad- 
mittance; of the boy with few oppor- 
tunities we are exceedingly charitable. 

Four years ago one hot August day, 
a boy very small for his sixteen years, 
stood in the doorway of my office. In 
his hand was a personal letter, re- 
questing me to examine the bearer for 
position of painter apprentice. He 
was very small, poorly dressed, ill-fed 
or nurtured, extremely bashful, and 
nervous. 

Giving him a glass of ice water and 
a seatinfront of a cooling fan, with a 
few words to allay his feelings, we 
began and drew out his life’s story. 
We found that his father was a worth- 
less, brutal man, a drunkard who had 
left home. The boy had been so un- 
mercifullyjbeaten by aninhuman father 
that his very being and nature were 
cowed. His mother, who could not 
stand without the aid of crutches, was 
doing her best to eke out a living for 
herself and brood by taking in wash- 
ing. Yes, he said, there are some 
more, some “‘leetle”’ ones at home. I 
knew the superintendent of shops 
knew the story. My first and natural 
impulse was to turn him down but I 
could not doit. We did not have the 
heart to do so, though I knew he was 
the least promising boy that ever 
came into my office. Three months 
later the shop instructors reported he 
was only fair, was far below the 
standard, away below the average. 
The school instructor was using a 
great deal of that characteristic which 
made Job famous. The boy could 
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read simple words, knew nothing of 
arithmetic, could spell a few of the 
simpler words. One day the _ in- 
structor accidently ran upon some- 
thing. The boy had made on the 
under side of the piece of paper on 
which he was supposed to be writing, 
an old English letter D, shading and 
illuminating it in a manner that would 
have been a credit to one who had 
been trained in such work. Next day 
he uncovered the head of an Indian 


chief, gloriously decorated with .the 


feathery headgear. We did not scold. 
That boy was never scolded by us. 
We gave him more of that very kind 
of work each day. His interest was 
aroused, his tongue was loosened, his 
mind so long cramped and unused 
began to expand. Last week we 
graduated him as a journeyman 
painter, capable of doing any work in 
painting and decorating our passenger 
cars or office furniture. He has not 
entirely outgrown the cowed, subdued 
spirit inflicted by his brutal father, and 
he never will, but he has grown in 
body, in mind, in intelligence, and has 
been a blessing and comfort to his 
mother and the little fellows. He has 
been faithful during his apprentice- 
ship, and I have no doubt that he will 
give many years of faithful service to 
us asa man. We have issued him a 
diploma which will be the open 
sesame to a job anywhere where they 
may need painters. But he prefers to 
stay with the Santa Fe, and will do 
so at the full rate of pay paid journey- 
men. In reward for his faithfulness 
as an apprentice we have given him 
$135 in cash. This will go-«towards 
building a home upon some land 
already purchased with money saved 
from his apprenticeship wages. 

About the first thing we noticed 
upon opening the school phase of our 
apprentice system was the absence of 
suitable text-books. There were none 
in print. We had to get busy at once, 
writing our own books. We chose a 
loose-leaf system, and having our 
own printer and press we change these 
leaflets any time we see fit. The 


success of the school from work has 
been due first to the men we selected 
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as instructors, practically and _ the- 
oretically educated, intensely en- 
thusiastic over their work, and above 
all, thoroughly in accord with the 
head of the department and most 
unselfishly loyal. Next I attribute it 
to the individuality of our instruction. 
While the same boys come to this 
apprentice school room at the same 
time, each is a class unto himself. 
There is no massing of boys of un- 
equal age, unequal talent. Each 
progresses just as fast as he masters 
the subject. Next I attribute our 
success to the adaptability of our 
lesson sheets. We made them simple, 
very plain, each having a direct 
bearing on the boy’s trade, each 
drawing lesson, each problem, relating 
directly to some engine, car, shop, tool, 
or feature of the railroad. This fixes 
in his mind some definite goal, and the 
course leads directly to that goal. No 
side trip, no excursion in foreign fields, 
no rambling in strange lands. He 
stays at one station and the work 
is brightened by the light or scene 
of the station just ahead. The reason, 
the purpose, the cause, is plainly ap- 
parent to him. 

Another factor which has made our 
apprentice system so successful is our 
determined effort to find out the fit- 
ness of the boy after he enters. The 
first six months is a probationary 
period, and when a new boy enters 
upon his apprenticeship we send a 
notice every thirty days to his general 
foreman, department and gang fore- 
man, his shop and school instructors, 
advising them of the fact that he is a 
new boy, and requesting them to pay 
considerable attention to him so as to 
be able to intelligently act at the end 
of his first six months or probationary 
period. The above named shop of- 
ficials compose what we call the ap- 
prentice board. ‘They compose a jury 
which at any time during the appren- 
ticeship may make recommendations 
as to a boy’s unfitness for the trade he 
is indentured to learn. This board is 
bound by no laws but their own opin- 
ions, each has as much power as the 
other, each member must handle the 
boy during his apprenticeship, and 
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some afterwards. At the end of the 
first six months or_ probationary 
period they meet in a serious session 
to finally say what the future of the 
boy must be. If the boy is adapted 
to the trade we keep him, if not we 
transfer him to other work or dismiss 
him. There never was a jury or court 
any more anxious to deal out real 
justice than those apprentice boards 
of the Santa Fe Railway. They may 
dismiss him, but they do not do it 
because he is simply a boy, not because 
he is a boy without influential friends 
and without a pull, not because he 
may be poor, not because they may 
not personally like him, but they 
meet in solemn session to aid that 
boy in his life’s work. 

We are firm believers that God has 
endowed each with some peculiar or 
dominant talent, and we endeavor to 
locate 1t or find it. A great deal of the 
misery of life and distaste for work is 
caused by the unsuttableness of the 
talent for the task, or in other words, 
because of misfits. We all like to do 
those things which we can do well. 
We do those things well or better 
which utilize our dominating talent. 
A boy with constructive talent loves 
to build things, loves to use the 
hammer and saw. A girl who has 
talent for embroidery, loves to make 
things requiring fine needle-work, a 
boy with agricultural taste and talent, 
wants to plant, to cultivate and reap. 
One who has mechanical talent is never 
so happy as when working with ma- 
chinery. To require any boy to learn 
the blacksmith trade when all his 
talents are for medicine or surgery, to 
require any boy to learn the trade of 
machinist or telegraphy, when his 
heart yearns for the farm, is doing him 
an unpardonable injury. You are 
overturning the will of the Creator. 
You are committing a crime against 
his young life and against society. 

Right here is where -our public 
schools are lame, where our colleges 
are weak. There is seemingly no 
effort upon their part to locate the 
talent of the boy. No defined effort 
to ascertain what dominating talent or 
what pronounced tendency of the 
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brains of .the boy. The average 
teacher can’t understand why a boy 
may be a fool in grammar and a prod- 
igy in arithmetic, why he may be a 
dunce in history and a genius with 
carpenter tools. -This scheme of lo- 
cating the boy is to be one feature of 
our new schools and colleges. The 
public-school teacher of the future 
will find out and say or at least advise 
as to the future of her boys. She will 
say when the boy ought to leave 
school and go to work. She will 
advise him whether to go on through 
high school and on to college. There 
is no duty save motherhood so 
supremely great as that which aids a 
young boy in determining his future, 
his life work. The home training for 
a life’s work has long since left the 
home and gone to the factory. Who 
is to say what they must do for a 
life’s work? You take the child 
away from its mother’s arms, fresh 
from the hands of the Maker, from six 
to sixteen he is yours to make and 
shape his plastic young soul. Isit not 
your duty to study the boy, in order 
that you may recognize the mould 
that his Creator has built for him to 
occupy and so drill, so teach, so 
develop that he shall fill the mould to 
the uttermost, and that the cast shall 
not be faulty from neglect of you or 
your hands? 

The idea or scheme of the ele- 
mentary schools is to prepare the 
child for college. The whole cur- 
riculum, the whole training is for that 
one ideaorend. Not all go to college, 
not allcan go. Some do not have the 
means. The great majority have to 
leave school at the age of fifteen to go 
to work. The necessities of life, of 
family, make many a child a bread 
earner. What have you done to 
prepare him for this serious reality? 
It is soon to be the problem for you 
to map out your course to suit the 
needs of the child. Not. what those 
gone by think, not what you may deem 
the proper thing, but what the boy 
needs. The time is coming when you 
will be called upon to provide clerks 
for the stores, stenographers for the 
offices, and apprentices for our shops, 
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and the public will demand you to do 
it, to beable todoit. This may inter- 
fere with that narrow band called 
culture and may change the idea of 
meaning of so called cultural educa- 
tion. 

People are rapidly learning that a 
college or university diploma does not 
necessarily spell culture. We are too 
prone to call cultured the agriculturist 
whose hands have never touched the 
plowshare, but whose knowledge has 
come from books, papers and colleges. 
Too prone to call cultured the surgeon 
whose knowledge is deep only from 
long years of study and reading, yet 
whose hands have never wielded the 
knife in removing or correcting some 
disorganized portion of our anatomy. 
That culture which has zeal without 
practical knowledge, and enthusiasm 
without sanity, should no longer sit 
with the mighty. We admire and 
love real culture. That culture which 
brings peace, happiness, and content- 
ment to the community, which builds 
homes, rears families, gives them the 
conveniences of life, some of the lux- 
uries, which make one know and love 
his neighbor, and be interested in the 
affairs of the town, the state, and 
nation. A culture whose mission is 
objective and not always subjective. 
The prevalent idea that a college or 
university education is synonymous 
with culture, coupled with the idea 
that culture and work are foreign to 
each other, is one reason why we have 
sO many young men in college and 
coming from college with no fixed idea 
of the future, no sane view or thought 
of life’s work, with faculties practic- 
ally wild and undisciplined? without 
willingness to do as they are told and 
without that disciplined faculty of 
concentrating their attention on un- 
pleasant work or necessary tasks. 
The term ‘cultural’. is too closely 
allied to a life of ease and luxury. And 
this so-called cultural education fits 
him for such a life and not one of 
work, not for a life which finds real 
happiness in work and life’s material 
things. 

Our public educational system in all 
its teachings and text-books selects a 
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few characters of history as examples 
of emulation—those who grew great 
in wars, in bloodshed, Alexander, 
Napoleon, Grant and Lee. Mere 
mention is made of the inventor of the 
printing press. I do not see anything 
in our modern histories of George M. 
Pullman, of Matthew Baldwin, of 
Edison, of Marconi, or of Luther 
Burbank. Either of these has done 
more for the commercial world, for 
our own comfort and happiness than 
all the generals and heroes of war and 
bloodshed of all times. Matthew 
Baldwin, the founder of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, the pioneer loco- 
motive builder of the country, who, 
without money, with an abundance of 
ridicule from friends and neighbors, 
yet with an abundance of energy and 
brains with that prophetic insight 
which unrolled the commercial future, 
labored and built the foundation of 
the largest single commercial plant in 
ourcountry. Others might have done 
so but none had in ali the years gone 
by. George M. Pullman invented the 
sleeping car which bears his name. 
None realize the difficulties the labor 
in perfecting this feature of our com- 
mercial arteries. We do not see his 
name occupying any prominent place 
nor do we see much of Marconi, who 
has added so much to the safety of 
ocean traffic. Luther Burbank, that 
wizardof plantlife,the man, he second 
Job in patience, who has actually made 
two blades of grass grow where but 
one and often none grew before, 
whose evolution of imperfect flowers 
in colors and shapes, has produced the 
most brilliant and beautiful blossoms, 
who, from the imperfect and scrawny 
fruit of the arid or desert section has 
produced a product delicious in taste 
and color. Not much space is given 
him in our 1914 histories. Then 
there is Edison. Every city has its 
Edison Company, but who is Edison? 
Peabody, that great philanthropist, 
the lover of the poor, the common 
people, who made the schools possible 
in this beloved Southland. How 


many can tell by whom, when, and 
where the first electric street car was 
But these, each of 


put in operation? 
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whom has done more for our com- 
mercial glory, our real comfort, and 
happiness, more than all the heroes of 
blood and carnage, yes, they receive 
scant notice in the histories you teach. 

No wonder our business men decry 
the failure of our college men, and 
criticize even our high schools, when 
you are making them dreamers, and 
indirectly, teaching social ostracism 
against him who by the sweat of his 
brow earns his living, against the 
mechanics of today, whose genius may 
startle us ten years hence, teaching 
them education and culture and not 
work, not the love of work, nor the true 
greatness and nobleness of work. 
We teach our apprentices that the 
trade they have indentured themselves 
to learn is the best possible vocation 
for them. We teach them that not all 
the great brainy men of the country 
are practising law, practicing medi- 
cine, making laws in congress or en- 
gaged in professional work. There 
are just as many and great brains in 
agricultural work as in law, just as 
wonderful minds in engineering as 
in medicine, just as ponderous think- 
ing in financial fields as in the pro- 
fessor’s chair. We teach them that 
the plumber or machinist is of as much 
value and use to the community as 
the lawyer or banker, that a good 
carpenter, a good tinner, is far more 
valuable to the town and community 
than a poor doctor or poor banker. 
We teach them that the average earn- 
ings of our graduate machinist ap- 
prentices now working in our shops is 
greater than the average earnings of 
the lawyers or doctors of Kansas, of 
Virginia, or any other state. We 
teach them the value of clean think- 
ing, the great value of good citizen- 
ship. We have our rules and regula- 
tions governing the employment and 
training of apprentices, but only two 
don’ts appear therein. We say “you 
must not drink intoxicants or smoke 
cigarettes,’ and we enforce it. We 
say ‘“‘you must work and not loaf.” 
The worker is rewarded, the loafer is 
disciplined. The other regulations 
were made to safeguard the boy’s 
interests. 














What One Railroad Does for Boys 


It is not all work with apprentices. 
The system is not a fixed merciless 
machine moving in one fixed path, for 
it is humane in the extreme. Fields 
ar provided for athletic contests in 
base-ball, foot-ball, and basket-ball 
between apprentice schools of the 
various localities. Some athletic 
teams are allowed to go from 500 to 
1,000 miles for such contests. The 
boys have their clubs, social organ- 
izations, brass bands of from 25 to 40 
pieces, and orchestras, glee clubs, etc., 
may be found at several places. All 
of this, that indulgent corporation 
encourages and fosters. 

While discipline is strong and de- 
termined it is tempered with mercy. 
We no longer send a boy home or 
suspend him for any infraction of our 
rules and regulations. We do not let 
him loaf in the streets subject to all 
kinds of temptations, which a sus- 
pension would offer. We penalize him 
on his agreement by making him 
serve a little longer. For every day 
which we would have suspended him 
we add that much to his regular 
apprentice time. The rule works 
both ways. Afterwards, by close 
application to business for a stipulated 
period he may have a part or all of 
this penalty removed. 
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We keep a real record of all the 
apprentices. We know the boy before 
he enters the service. The records in 
my office will tell me what he has done 
each day during his four years’ ap- 
prenticeship, his good deeds, and his 
bad ones. Wedo not stop here. Our 
records show that we follow up that 
young man. If he moves to any shop 
on the system our record follows him 
—sometimes precedes him. If he 
leaves the road and goes elsewhere we 
know and keep up with him; know 
what he is doing, how he is doing it, 
and the wages he is getting. Seventy 
per cent. of all the mechanics are 
occupying official positions. 

In the year 1913, the Santa Fe 
Railway System which reaches thir- 
teen states paid into the treasury of 
the state of Kansas alone $420,000 in 
taxes for the support of her schools. 
No wonder Kansas has fewer illiter- 
ates than any other state in the union. 
We have never used this to bring 
about a curriculum that will fit the 
boys particularly for our service. 
But we do hope it may be used to the 
better advantage of the thousands of 
boys and girls who must leave school 
at 16 and go out into the world to earn 
their daily bread. 


Why Join the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers Associations 


1. To have an integral part in the nation- 
wide work for children—a privilege and an 
honor. 

2. To strengthen the work of your State 
by unifying forces, thus making possible the 
complete record of all work accomplished and 
the obtaining of uniform legislation for 
women and children. 

3. To be entitled to send delegates with 
full privileges to the annual meeting of all 
associations. 

4. To share the advantages of extension 
lecturers, publications of all kinds and as- 
sistance from state officers and chairmen. 

5. To gain information and inspiration 
through fellowship with many other workers 
in the same great cause. 

6. To develop the altruistic view-point that 
asks—what can I give? 


7. To hasten the day, through concerted 
effort, when every child shall have the wise 
and loving care that shall make possible his 
best and fullest development. 


Affiliation is an acknowledgement of blood 
relationship and a strengthening of family 
ties. There is magic in the word, “To- 
gether.” 


Every group of parents and of teachers 
organized for the purpose of promoting child- 
welfare has an inherent right to membership 
in the state and national organizations of 
mothers. 


The payment of the regulated dues to the 
state treasurer establishes the bond of re- 
lationship. 


“Results the most vast are brought about 
by the aggregate of small separate exertions.” 
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Safeguarding the Teeth of the Little Ones 


UNIQUE PHASE OF CHILD-WELFARE IN VOGUE IN THE CINCINNATI PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


In Cincinnati there is no excuse 
if even James, the poor bookseller’s 
boy, suffers with bad teeth. The 
dental society of the Queen City has 
instituted a unique system of look- 
ing after the teeth of rich children 
and poor in the public schools of the 
city, and, while well-to-do children 
are presumed to go to paid dentists, 
for the little ones of the poor, provision 
is made by the same society, as con- 
cerns dental needs. 

The work, as explained by one of 
its enthusiasts, is indeed interesting: 
“In order to conduct the dental work 
which will mean an infinite good to- 
ward child-welfare, it was necessary, 
first, to secure the permission of the 
superintendent of schools. Armed 
with this the society got volunteers 
from its members to examine the little 
folk. All in all about fifty dentists 
volunteered to this work. The num- 
ber assigned any one district depended 
on the size of the schools:—where they 
did not suffice, others were then desig- 
nated as helpers. 

‘‘An average city school of the sort 
in which we worked would have about 
five hundred pupils. Six, seven, some- 
times eight dentists would be assigned 
to this. 

“Arriving at the school, the den- 
tists would begin with a given room, 
—usually the kindergarten first. 
Tables and chairs would be provided; 
the usual dental instruments be 
brought along,—and a nurse secured, 
to attend the sterilization of all things 
needful. To this dental headquarters 
in the school then, other pupils, in 
turn, would be sent, one roomful at a 
time. 

‘Patients from nine to ten years of 
age are ever the most interesting. 
They come to the examiners in lots of 
thirty to forty, are seated, each in 
turn, on an ordinary chair, and then 
their teeth examined and charts made 


of the same. It takes a minute toa 
minute and a half to examine each 
child. 

“The procedure is simple, indeed. 
The teeth of the youngster are looked 
at carefully and where there is a 
cavity this is marked on the chart 
provided for each respective child by 
the young lady assistant. A copy of 
this chart is filed with the association; 
another is placed in the archives of the 
school, and a third is sent to the child’s 
parent. This latter, then, is urged to 
see to it that the child’s teeth are put 
into shape. 

‘After each such examination the 
nurse sterilizes all instruments, drop- 
ping them into a fluid and then cleans- 
ing thoroughly. In order to allow all 
tools sufficient time to clean, three sets 
are in use at each place. A strong 
carbolic solution, too, is provided. 

“The inspection, as outlined, is 
continued from room to room until all 
pupils are assembled. 

‘The dentist in charge then gives a 
talk to the teachers of the school,— 
lasting perhaps half an hour, and 
impressing on them certain thoughts, 
to be impressed on the little ones and 
on such mothers as the teachers may 
reach. Not the least of these precepts 
is the necessity of keeping the six-year 
molar. Too many folk, it has been 
found, regard this as a ‘baby-tooth,’ 
since it comes when the child is but 
about six years of age,—and again 
many folk think this has been there 
throughout the child’s infancy and is 
now decaying and hence causes suffer- 
ing when, as matter of fact, it is just 
being cut. 

“Again, emphasized attention is 
drawn to the free dental ‘clinic,—and, 
in conclusion, lessons are given in 
correct use of the tooth-brush. Some 
attention, too, is given to discussions 
as to eruptions of the gums. 

“As a rule, the dentists finish a 














Safeguarding the Teeth of the Little Ones 


school a day,—a goodly force of men 
being put at work in certain schools, 
to this end, and these staying, then, 
until the work is done. 

“‘The teachers, in their turn, are 
presumed to teach the children about 
the teeth ;—each morning, for example 
the teacher asks each child if it has 
cleaned its teeth. 

‘As far as possible, poorer children, 
than, are encouraged to attend the 
dental clinic in one of the public 
schools,—this supported by the dental 
society and by contributions from cer- 
tain well-to-do philanthropists. Two 
paid operators are maintained here 
each day, on duty from nine to five. 
As recommended by the teachers, they 
take the poorer children and attend 
their every need. Ultimately the 
society hopes that the cities will do 
this, and the work here is given to 
serve as. example of what may be 
accomplished by such ends. 

‘‘An interesting demonstration of 
results has been made by taking an 
experimental class, so to speak. Two 
class-rooms of pupils were taken, the 
children a year apart, so that the 
latter might be kept one year longer 
and watched. The first was the ‘ex- 
perimental class’; the second the 
control. The ‘control’ boys and 
girls were given exactly the same in- 
structions as the rest, but the follow- 
ing out of the precepts was left to the 
individual child. With the other 
class, the teeth were put in perfect 
condition and lessons given in proper 
chewing and eating, as well as in the 
general care of the teeth. 

‘“‘ After several months, it was found 
that the students’ average, in the 
class where mouths were kept clean, 
was 85 per cent. for all studies; while 
in the control it was but 69. The 
causes for this are explained in that, 
to begin with, the ‘cared-for’ children 
had not the pain and so their minds 
were not irritated. In the second 
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place, their general health was im- 
proved by the mouth being kept clean. 
and the food, too, reaching the sto- 
mach in far cleaner condition. Still 
again, the teeth not aching, they were 
used to their fullest; hence more nu- 
trition was obtained from all food, 
and the general health is likewise im- 
proved. 

‘In one school, the teacher, a Miss 
Rice, took the pupils through a tooth- 
brush drill daily. Per diagram sup- 
plied by the dentists themselves, she 
saw to it that the teeth were brushed, 
sO many times up and down; three 
times, that is:—the upper teeth 
downwards; three times the lower 
teeth up; then the sides of the mouth 
were cleaned, the mouth opened very 
wide and the brush inserted, to the 
upper gum, when teeth were brushed 
downward, in the upper jaw, and the 
lower teeth from the inside the gum 
up. Gums, in turn, were brushed 
toward the tooth. Front teeth were 
given extra polish. 

“The teacher then gave her pupils 
several dinners, in which she showed 
them just how to chew food. Thena 
reward was given those taking part 
in the experiment in form of dollar- 
prizes. 

“After this the champion-chewer 
was chosen; the honor determined by 
the amount of time given food was 
chewed and the vigor with which this 
was done. 

“After the teachers had finished 
such work as this with their pupils, 
the corps of the dental society gave the 
little ones a talk, illustrated by the 
stereopticon. Another version of this 
talk was then given the mothers’ club 
of the school. Models, too, were 
supplied, to teach object-lessons to 
the child,—and that an incalculable 
amount of good, lasting throughout 
the child’s life, has been done, the 
veriest tyro cannot gainsay! 
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Mothers at the Great Exposition 


By LOWELL OTUS REESE 


Interest in the Child Welfare ex- 
hibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion, at San Francisco, crystallized 
about the great Congress of Mothers, 
which convened under the auspices 
of the Exposition, the California 
section, May 18 and 19, and the 
National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent Teachers’ Association May 20, 
21 and 22. Preéminently this great 
organization is the most influential 
in the promotion of the welfare of the 
child and the education of the mother 
herself. It deals directly with the 
destinies of the oncoming race and 
is the greatest factor of them all in 
determining what shall be the future 
of the next generation of men and 
women. 

A significant thing is the fact that 
women are receiving the same recogni- 
tion as men at the Exposition. 
Women’s activities are not relegated 
to some ‘‘Woman’s Building,” or 
tacked perfunctorily to some ‘wo- 
men’sexhibit.’’ Intermingled with the 
best efforts of men, woman’s achieve- 
ments are displayed and everywhere 
credit is invited to attend their worth. 
Achievement and not sex is empha- 
sized. 

Prominent in the Palace of Educa- 
tion is the Federal exhibit, covering 
chiefly the subjects of infant mortality 
and the care of babies. This exhibit 
is under the supervision of Dr. Anna 
Strong, exhibit expert of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, and two assist- 
ants, including the celebrated spec- 
ialist in children’s health, Dr. Frances 
H. Bradley, of Atlanta. 

Here is conducted a continuous 
consultation, where the perplexed 
mother brings her child and is sure 
of intelligent and sympathetic advice. 
It is not aclinic. It is rather a place 
where the mother receives a short, 
comprehensive course in the care of 
her offspring, together with a demon- 
stration showing the advantage of 
giving the normal child a thorough 


medical overhauling. Graphic illustra- 
tions are here in profusion, tables 
showing the rate of infant mortality 
and how it might be lowered. The 
emphatic note of the whole exhibit is 
that of the child’s demand for a 
square deal. Ignorance, vice, greed 

all sorts of foes has childhood, and 
too frequently the mother herself 
knows as little how to combat them 
as does the child itself. 

“Soothing Syrups” and all other 
insidious ‘‘friends’’ of the incipient 
human being get slashed up in this 
exhibit, and salt rubbed in their 
wounds afterward. From paregoric, 
with its modicum to opium, all down 
the line of infant soothers carrying 
deadly morphine, chloroform and alco- 
hol, the uncompromising agents of 
Uncle Sam hew to the line. A mother 
visiting this exhibit will go away 
firmly resolved to let James Adolphus 
howl hours on end rather than give 
him a pull at the sleep-producing 
elixir which once upon a time she 
thought so much of. James Adolphus 
may have his own ideas on the sub- 
ject, but after a little course on 
infant mortality his views are bound 
to be censored sharply and he will 
thenceforth be seated firmly on the 
water wagon and made to stay there. 
No more soothing syrup. It is an age 
of temperance, and we can’t begin 
too early. 

Special attention is paid to school 
hygiene and to the subject of defec- 
tive children. Model schools, sani- 
tation, ventilation and all the points 
bearing upon the matter of the child’s 
welfare are covered exhaustively in 
the various exhibits in the Palace of 
Education. The rest of the world is 
apparently specializing upon the prob- 
lem of how to kill off allthe men. We 
of the United States are specializing 
upon how to conserve the young who 
soon will be men and women. The 
race is important; therefore, the time 
to begin saving itis at the time when 
it begins. 














Mothers at the Great Exposition 


Going afield, the Philippine Exhibit 
carries tremendous interest. During 
the convention of the California 
Teachers’ Association, the delegates 
were enthusiastic over the results ob- 
tained in the Islands, as exemplified 
in the wonderful exhibits shown, 
products of the school children of the 
Philippines, under the system of voca- 
tional training obtaining there. Just 
a few years they have been studying 
this way, yet in this exhibit are 
wonderful tables of narra and cama- 
gon, harder and heavier than mahog- 
any, beautiful things, valued at nearly 
a thousand dollars each. Matting, 
cloth, hats and many other things of 
commercial value, made from native 
fiber, attest the fact that under com- 
petent supervision by older and wiser 
heads the boy and girl become more 
valuable to themselves as well as 
to the world they live in. 

On the “Zone”’ is Toyland, which 
not only entertains the children, but 
goes to much pains to make friends 
of them and give them a really good 
time apart from the show. Here is 
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rigged a miniature circus, a regular 
sawdust ring, regular circus seats for 
the baby audience—and regular 
grown-up horses for the kids to ride. 
A mast is set in the middle of the ring 
and a light boom extends at right 
angles from it, with a rope dangling 
from the end. This rope is attached 
to a belt about the child rider’s 
waist and he is put on the fat white 
circus horse and away they go. 
Sometimes the child slips off; but this 
makes no odds—the horse goes his 
sweet way and the laughing rider 
swings in mid-air and kicks until his 
mount comes around again. Remem- 
ber it is real circus. It even has a 
circus smell. 

Women are getting the recognition 
they deserve and with this is coming 
the recognition. the child deserves. 
Some of the greatest exhibits at the 
Exposition emphasize these facts— 
that the world has too long neglected 
the latent potentiality of women and 
has jeopardized the future of the race 
by neglecting the latent potentialities 
dwelling in the child. 


To the Boy of the Twentieth Century 


So live that your afterself—the man 
you ought to be—may in his time be 
possible and actual. For away in 
the twenties, the thirties, of the 
twentieth century, he is awaiting his 
turn. His body, his brain, his soul 
are in your boyish hands. He cannot 
help himself. What will you leave 
for him? Will it be a brain unspoiled 
by lust or dissipation, a trained mind 
to think and act, a nervous system 
true as a dial in its response to the 
truth about you? Will you, boy of 


the twentieth century, let him come 
as a man among men in his time, or 
will you throw away his inheritance 
before he has had the chance to touch 
it? Will you let him come, taking 
your place, gaining through your 
experience, hallowed through your 
joys, building on them his own, or will 
you fling his hope away, decreeing, 
wanton-like, that the man you might 
have been shall never be?—DaAvip 
STARR JORDAN. 


Tree Planting 


He who plants a tree, 
He plants love; 
Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see; 
Gifts that grow are best; 


Hands that bless are blest. 
Plant !—Life does the rest! 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree 
And his work its own reward shall be. 
—Lucy Larcom. 
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de Madres’”’ 


In 1908 several Argentine mothers 
having followed with deep interest the 
series of articles published by Mr. 
Ernesto Nelson in one of Buenos- 
Aires’ leading papers, La Nacion, 
dealing with different forms of social 
organizations in the United States, 
decided to unite their efforts toward 
the betterment of child conditions in 
Argentina. They formed the first 
Mothers’ Club in the country, but as 
it was an entirely new movement and 
people are not familiar with this kind 
of organization, it has progressed very 
slowly. However, some important 
steps have been taken and the small 
group of women who work faithfully 
as leaders feel well repaid for their 
efforts by the results gained, even 
though they are little if compared 
with what has been done by the 
American mothers. 

They started the touching practice 
of celebrating Christmas by giving 
toys to the children of tenements and 
hospitals. During several years the 
“Club de Madres”’ gave away hun- 
dreds of toys, bringing joy to many 
unfortunate children, until two years 
ago the Municipality of Buenos-Aires 
felt it was her duty to do it in a larger 












ScHOOL BUILDING WHERE First PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION HAS BEEN FORMED. 
BUENOS-AIRES, 1916 


What some Mothers have done in Argentina. 
-Buenos-Aires 





The ‘‘ Club 


scale than the small association could 
afford. For some unknown reason 
they gave the toys for distribution to 
another association instead of putting 
them in the hands of those who had 
begun the charming custom, but hard 
as it was to be deprived of that 
pleasure they are only too glad that 
more children may partake the joy- 
bringing toys. 

One of their first acts was the 
planning of a playground of which 
the crowded city needs a great many. 
So far, nothing had been done along 
this line with the exception of letting 
the children play on the grass on some 
of the beautiful parks that atlorn the 
city. Lacking the amount of money 
necessary for purchasing a suitable 
ground, they requested the municipal- 
ity the cession of a vacant lot. This 
was granted but difficulties aroused 
as to the better position for a play- 
ground, until after many months of 
untiring efforts a place was found 
although it did not offer all the condi- 
tions required. They would have 


been better satisfied if it had been 
located in the midst of a crowded 
district, but they had no more choice 
It is 


and so took it where it was. 














What Some Mothers Have Done in Argentina 


really a pity that no pictures were 
taken of the place before putting it in 
shape, for it would show better than 
words what an improvement has been 
made. A small wooden bungalow 
was donated in which the children 
have installed their library. Gym- 
nastic apparatus has been put up, 
several swings and see-saws are dis- 
tributed over the grass. A rustic shed 
covers the place where the children 
play with the sand. A further de- 
scription of this playground will be 
given later on; but it is highly satis- 
factory to record the fact that the 
idea has proved good and_ to-day 
see-saws and other play devices are 
found in different parks of the city. 
In 1910 one of the members, Mrs. 
A. Renard, took a trip to the United 
States and was requested to study 
the mothers’ organizations in this 
country. She remained over three 
years, during which she gathered 
many observations and put herself 
in contact with the National Congress 
of Mothers. She returned to her 
home country full of inspiration and 
most touched by the interest shown 
by Mrs. Frederic Schoff concerning 
the organization in Argentina. Mrs. 
Renard wrote a report which was 
published and distributed and some 
of the new ideas are getting into shape. 
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The first Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion has been formed in the Escuela 
Sarmiento, a graded school for girls. 
At the end of the school year a good 
many mothers responded to the 
invitation for a preliminary meeting 
and officers were elected. A series of 
eight loan papers has been prepared 
dealing with different interesting sub- 
jects, each for one month of the school 
year, the ninth month having been 
left for a social affair. 

The first meeting took place on the 
thirty-first of March, being attended 
by a rather small number of mothers; 
but they all were very much inter- 
ested in the subject which was “‘The 
Schoolwork,” the first of the loan 
papers prepared by the “Club de 
Madres.”’ A_ short discussion fol- 
lowed, the advice given by the writer 
having made good impression. Sev- 
eral numbers of music and song were 
given by the teachers and pupils and 
the meeting adjourned after an hour 
and a half of real pleasant time. 
One of the subjects chosen for the 
year is the translation of Dr. Putnam’s 
article on ‘“‘Washing the hands” 
published in the January issue of the 
CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. The 
success of this beginning gives us 
great hope for the future. 





Don’ts for School Children 


Reproduced by Courtesy of Department of Health, Providence, R. I.« 


Do not spit if you can help it. 
Never spit on a slate, floor or side- 
walk. 

Do: not put the fingers into the 
mouth. 

Do not pick the nose or wipe the 
nose on the hand or sleeve. 

Do not wet the finger in the mouth 
when turning the leaves of books. 

Do not put pencils into the mouth 
or wet them with the lips. 

Do not put money into the mouth. 


Do not put pins into the mouth. 

Do not put anything into the 
mouth except food and drink. 

Do not swap apple cores, candy, 
chewing gum, half-eaten food, whistles, 
or bean blowers, or anything that is 
put into the mouth. 

Never cough or sneeze in a person’s 
face. Turn your face to one side. 

Keep your face and hands clean; 
wash the hands with soap and water 
before each meal. 
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Seed Time 


The seeds of character, when come 
to us through life, each have their 
seasons. Some have their best and 
proper chance of development in 
babyhood and little-childhood, others 
belong to later childhood, more find 
root and flourish only in adolescence, 
youth, or manhood, and not a few, 
thank God, can still take root and 
come to fair proportions, up to the 
very end of life. 

Having granted all this, I think we 
may, for the purposes of this con- 
ference, assume that the seed time 
which concerns us covers only baby- 
hood, childhood, and adolescence. It 
is certain that our power, as parents 
and teachers, to control the crops in 
any marked degree, as well as our 
knowledge of what will best grow 
in the soil will diminish inversely as 
the child’s age increases. 

In the case of a baby or any young 
child, we can, within certain limits, 
and in certain directions, do almost 
anything we set ourselves to accom- 
plish. (That we shall not attempt 
to exercise our power too much, or 
exhibit ‘‘trop de zele’’ by interfering 
with the child’s higher personality, is 
assumed.) As life goes on, however, 
and the complexities of character 
show themselves, the action and re- 
action between the growing being and 
its environment becomes more in- 
volved. It is increasingly more diffi- 
cult to foretell, with any certainty, 
the results which will be produced 
by any special influence or experience. 
It also becomes less and less safe to 
try experiments. It is more and more 
hidden from us what influences are 
shaping the individual, and into what 
manner of men he is growing. Not 
uncommonly the eyes of those to 
whom the boy or girl is nearest and 
dearest are the most holden, and they, 
least of all, see and realize what vital 
and spiritual things are taking place 
in the recesses of character. 

As soon as a baby begins to take 
notice and gives attention to the 
things around it, we may say that 
seed time has begun in earnest. It 


was stirring already, but now it be- 
comes active. The child’s brain is 
waking up, and getting ready for use. 
It is the organ which, while he remains 
in this life, will, as far as we know, 
subserve the uses of his mind. We 
know that this wonderful instrument 
develops most enormously and rapidly 
during babyhood, doubling its weight 
in the first year, and trebling it by 
the end of the second year. This 
increase in the mass of indescribably 
delicate, complicated and highly or- 
ganized brain tissues, is the concrete 
outward sign of the far more mar- 
velous intellectual growth, which is 
taking place at the same time. 

While the brain centers are organiz- 
ing the connections from one to 
another, and becoming better co- 
ordinated in their action, the child’s 
mind is forming links with the inter- 
ests around it and pari passu appro- 
priating all kinds of delightful knowl- 
edge. Every hour of the day, seeds 
from the whole environment are tak- 
ing root, and germinating in its 
character. Just as bodily food goes 
to build up these tissues of the brain, 
so new sights and sounds are eagerly 
sought after by the intellect, to feed 
the mind and spiritual nature of the 
child, with ideas, the food upon which 
these grow and strengthen. 

We cannot too often repeat that a 
quite young child is a highly intelli- 
gent person. It is, however, ignorant 
from want of real experience, and still 
lacks knowledge to reason from. 
This it can only gain by forming the 
links we have referred to, with every- 
thing in the world around it. From 
want of knowledge it has not as yet 
been able to form standards with 
which to compare its multitudinous 
experiences, and so measure the prob- 
ability and value of all it hears and 
sees. To the young child one thing is 
nearly as wonderful as another. Hence 
it is very credulous, and is easily 
bewildered among the number of 
strange and new experiences with 
which it comes into contact. 

Now, for a moment, let us think of 

















Seed Time 


a plot of ground which is uncultivated, 
and ready to grow almost any kind of 
vegetation, the seeds of which come 
its way. We may be sure that many 
seeds are already in the plot, prepared 
to germinate, spring up and multiply 
either at once or later. Others will 
come to it by degrees, or be brought 
according to the plan or choice of 
any cultivators, who are ready to take 
pains to bring about a special result, 
and who are often so mistaken as to 
imagine that the whole business is 
in their hands, and that the future is 
entirely under their control. The 
atmosphere in contact with our plot 
of earth may be either dry or moist, 
warm or cold, and may contain either 
injurious gases or others which have 
a specially beneficial influence. In 
any case, it will carry in it a multitude 
of wind-blown seeds. Where these 
come from, one seldom knows. The 
birds of the air, too, will bring their 
contributions. These last often come 
from very producing places, and may 
be strange and foreign varieties pro- 
ducing unexpected plants, the efflores- 
cence of which we are too ignorant to 
foretell. The soil with its own special 
tendencies will powerfully modify the 
growth being favorable to some of the 
seeds, injurious to others. 

These things are an allegory. 

The plot of ground ‘is the new-born 
baby. The seeds already there, and 
the selective soil are the’ ancestral 
tendencies which it brings with it 
when it comes into the world. They 
are the outcome of the history of the 
race from which it springs, an heritage 
from its forefathers. Everything else 
belongs to the environment in which 
the child finds itself. The atmosphere, 
genial or ungenial, is that of the home 
into which it has been born. The 
cultivators are all who intentionally 
influence the young life, and who 
purpose to bring it as near as they 
know how to their own ideals. They 
are the parents, teachers and nurses. 
The infinite number of wind-borne 
and bird-brought seeds are all the 
unforeseen circumstances and impres- 
soins, both physical and _ spiritual, 
which bear down upon every human 
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soul. To these last are really due 
the greater part of education. 

From all and each part of this 
whole environment the selective soil 
takes what it can make use of; the 
rest it rejects. Everything which 
can be learned about the soil, the 
atmosphere and the seeds closely 
concern us who are the would-be 
cultivators, and we dare not neglect 
the study of any of them. Naturally 
we turn first to the earliest influences. 
With the baby waiting there (no it 
never waits a moment), to be brought 
up, the question its parents quite 
rightly hasten to ask is ‘‘Which are 
the seeds first needed to supplement 
or counteract those already in the soil, 
as well as those which are, even now, 
being brought by the wind and the 
birds?’’ What must first be thought 
of are surely the influences which may 
be regarded as the equivalents of 
those seeds, which we are told in 
gardeners’ books, are to be ‘‘sown in 
open ground in February, March or 
April.”” These are the common hardy 
herbs and flowers which ought to be 
in every garden, which seem almost 
indigenous, and which require only 
the very simplest methods to secure 
their healthy growth. We know quite 
well that any good ordinary soil, 
where they can be sheltered from the 
worst frosts, protected from the 
ravages of garden pests, watered and 
kept free from weeds, will serve to 
produce good crops of these every day, 
necessary things. 

To these plants we may liken the 
good habits of daily life, which, while 
our children are very young, it is our 
undisputed duty to establish in them. 
These habits are to a great degree 
physical. They concern regular ways 
in sleeping, breathing, bathing, taking 
food, and exercise, and attending to 
all the other daily needs of the body. 
Some of them would be called defi- 
nitely moral, though undoubtedly the 
regular fulfilment of all good habits 
has a moral disciplinary side. 

The habit of obedience to consti- 
tuted authority is a plant which ought 
not to be forgotten in the very earliest 
days. Its growth needs little in 
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babyhood, except that those in charge 
of an infant should realize how im- 
portant to both moral and physical 
well-being, the obedience of children 
is. If they know this,. they can 
readily establish a repport between 
themselves and the baby. The firm 
handling of an infant will alone do 
this, for long before a little child can 
speak it seems to understand. The 
tone of command in a well-known 
voice conveys to it a very definite 
message. What is really expected of 
little children they do, and those who 
do not know how to really expect, 
are not the right people to have charge 
of them. 

We all know people whose orders 
are always fulfilled at once, and others 
whose commands are discussed and 
reasoned about, before they are carried 
out. Said a little boy, to a younger 
brother who (accustomed to his 
mother’s uncertain orders) hesitated 
for a moment in fulfilling an aunt’s 
request. ‘‘ You silly! don’t you know 
that when Aunt Margaret says a 
thing she means it?’’ Even babies 
are conscious of the quality which 
belonged to that aunt’s personality. 
It gives them moral support and 
confidence, and they entirely respect 
those refreshing grown-ups in whom 
they recognize it. The people who 
are thus obeyed are generally those 
who have themselves a well-developed 
sense of duty, and who, when they 
know a thing ought to be done, Do it. 

Most of the habits of which we have 
been speaking are readily formed in 
infants simply by regular repetition 
of the action helped out, as they come 
to months of discretion, by a proper 
use of thought turning. All young 
children love repetition of the same 
act or experience, and they greatly 
prefer that no variation should occur 
in the sequence of events which they 
expect. In this way Nature comes 
to the assistance of education, and 
nurses or parents have only them- 
selves to thank for it if, by doing a 
thing for a little child in one way one 
day, and in another way another day, 
they fail to form a good habit where 
all has been made easy for them. If 


they miss these psychological oppor- 
tunities, they are much less likely 
to meet with success later on. There 
are no truer conservatives than young 
children! 

None but those who have them- 
selves gone through the misery of 
having been ‘spoilt children”’ can, 
perhaps, realize the peace and rest 
which regular habits, with obedience 
as their chief, give the little child. 
The inward meaning of this sense of 
peace is that such habits increase 
nervous balance, and allow of good 
storage of nerve force. The secret 
of nervous stability is mechanicaliza- 
tion of all those acts and duties of life, 
which it is allowable to form into 
habits. 

The second necessity for the rightly- 
balanced and highest kind of nervous 
stability is that the mind should 
have a full and sufficient diet of 
vitalizing ideas. This we ought all 
to realize very early in the lives of 
our children, for it appplies to them 
quite as much as it does to adults. 
Only under this condition can mental 
balance possibly keep at its best and 
sanest. 

To the tiny child such ideas come 
from the life all around him, from 
much that he sees and hears. Even 
to find out that he himself can do 
anything as interesting as to produce 
a lovely noise by rattling and crump- 
ling a piece of paper is, to the baby, 
a vitalizing idea. He is busy getting 
into relation with all the little things 
of daily life, which are to us so com- 
mon that they no longer interest. 
Such experiences are so near at hand 
and plentiful that they may be re- 
garded as some of the wind-borne 
seeds, which are to be found every- 
where. 

Asa child grows out of infancy more 
help must be given in forming up his 
links with manifold interests, and also, 
when he asks questions, we must exert 
ourselves to answer them. This often 
calls for more thought and study on 
our part than lazy grown-up people 
are always prepared to give. Many 
is the occasion when we should like 
to refer to the mad bull who gored 














Seed Time 


the little boy to death for asking 
questions, only that we know the 
inevitable reply: “‘ But if the bull was 
mad, how did it know that the little 
boy asked questions’’? 

The intelligence of these questions 
often fills us with awe and astonish- 
ment. If, however, we look back to 
our own earliest recollections (to the 
things we remember when we were, 
say, three to five years old), we shall 
at once recall how clear, and wise, 
and logical we were about them; and 
how absurd it seemed of the people 
to expect us not to understand. 

We can realize from our own experi- 
ence that, as far as our knowledge 
went, we were as intelligent as we are 
today. Perhaps in some ways our 
minds were clearer for the reception 
of new truths, as they had not become 
the clouded palimpsest which, in some 
of us, they have developed into in 
later years. 

Our earliest memories are generally 
of isolated scenes. We remember 
being somewhere, or somebody saying 
something, or showing us something, 
or we observed what someone did 
without being able quite to account 
for the action. Akin to this, when 
grown-up ourselves, we are constantly 
struck in our intercourse with children 
at the way in which they will give 
clear .evidence of observation and 
thought on one occasion, and perhaps, 
obstinate, or anything else which is 
quite inconsistent with the former 
mood. 

Time would fail me were I only to 
recount mere lists of the seeds which 
those who have to do with children 
should keep in memory. There is, 
however, one crop of which I should 
like to speak, and which begins to be 
sown very early. There is generally 
plenty of seed for it, but often of a 
very inferior quality. It is neverthe- 
less of the highest importance, that 
from the first, nothing but the best 
should be sown and that it should also 
include a rich variety of species. I 
refer to the crop, we call speech—in 
our own case the power to speak and 
write the English language. How 
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neglected this power is at the present 
day, we all know well. 

Waiting for every English man and 
woman his language is a_ beautiful 
inheritance, to be had for the taking, 
and yet in its perfection only a very 
small percentage of the nation ever 
comes into real possession of it. That 
this terrible thing is true is nearly 
altogether due to the carelessness and 
blindness of parents, who, themselves 
using a very limited vocabulary,often 
fail to realize how that of the next 
generation is becoming even smaller 
and poorer than their own. 

Not only is the crop apt to be of 
second-rate quality, but frequently 
also the tares of slang spring up 
amongst it. As we all know what, par 
excellence, lifts human beings above 
other animals is the transcendent gift 
of speech, capable of nearly unlimited 
development. Is it not the means by 
which ideas are given form, and does 
it not convey from one living soul to 
another all that life and knowledge 
mean? 

It is, of course, now well-established 
that many animals communicate with 
each other by means of something 
equivalent to speech. There are men 
who have learnt much of the lan- 
guages of the creatures, and have been 
even able to talk to them in their own 
tongues. What these very people, 
however, have learnt only makes it 
clearer to us that the vocabulary of 
even our cousins the anthropoid apes, 
is an exceedingly limited affair. We 
must still hold that man stands alone 
as a speaking animal, and realize that 
each one of us has a grave responsi- 
bility with regard to this unique 
inheritance. ; 

From the very first babyhood the 
ear is becoming accustomed to dif- 
ferent sounds, selecting, recognizing, 
and associating them with the things 
around the child. The hearing of 
pleasantvoices, with good pronuncia- 
tion, by a mere baby, means much 
more than is generally realized. When 
words and sounds begin to be imitated 
the muscles of speech, under the 
guidance of their nerves, naturally 
follow the pronunciation to which the 
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ear has become most accustomed, 
and a faulty accent, taken up at the 
first, is only. with great difficulty 
corrected later. In every department 
of life it is desirable to avoid, as much 
as possible, the wasteful process of 
unlearning. Pains should also be 
taken with the youngest children, 
to make them enunciate well, but 
this, like the pronunciation, comes 
through the channel of the ear, and 
the child who is surrounded by good 
speaking will speak well. 

Furthermore, however, numbers of 
people pronounce their words well, 
and enunciate clearly, yet possess 
vocabularies which are small, and 
poor beyond description. There is 
no certain safety from this danger 
except wide reading of the best living 
books, and hearing constantly words 
of every shade of meaning used to 
express, clearly and fully, what they 
really mean. 

Little children ought to be read 
to from the very first. There is a 
lot of real literature, expressed in 
beautiful and fitting language, which 
is quite suited to the very youngest 
children. There are poems and there 
are fairy tales, and stories too, of 
daily life, which are full of interest 
for them. Let them learn some of 
the poetry, and re-tell the stories 
they have heard read. So will they 
quite naturally become the possessors 
of a wide vocabulary, and for each 
circumstance of life, have fit words in 
which to express themselves and their 


Your Boy 


You have figured a lot on his young career, 
You have dreamed and planned and 
thought; 

You have pictured him manly and full of cheer, 
With a will for the fight you've fought. 
But he’ll never come up to the dreams you 

dream, 
And he never will do his part, 
Till you get right down in his heart with him, 
And take him right into your heart. 


You cannot one minute believe he will care 
What hopes you have formed of his life 

If you haven’t meant anything unto him yet 
As far as he’s gone in his strife; 


ideas. There will then be no danger 
of their reaching the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, in the case of a very nice 
girl to whom I was speaking the other 
day. She was waiting somewhere, 
waiting for me I am sorry to say, and 
when I came to her, I found her deep 
in the Essays of Elia. ‘“‘Isn’t it a 
delightful book?”’ Iasked. ‘It is just 
a perfect book to take up from time 
to time and enjoy a bit of!’’ I found, 
however, that to her, Charles Lamb 
was not an old friend, but a very new 
acquaintance. She was reading it 
because Miss So-and-So at her school 
was going to give a lecture on it, and 
she added, “It is difficult to read 
because there are very curious words 
in it, ever so many that one has to 
look up in the dictionary.”’ 

The good old fashion of reading 
aloud as a regular custom in the 
family has become rarer and rarer. 
Even a little good literature read 
every day would, alone, work miracles 
in improving the average knowledge 
of the English language. 

A rich vocabulary is indeed the 
very material of which are formed the 
links along which man, as a spiritual 
being, can reach out towards the 
infinite, and so Come into possession 
of all that is highest, fullest and best. 

Do not let us, by neglect in this 
matter of providing the very best 
seed, cut our children off from any of 
their intellectual or spiritual oppor- 
tunities. 


and You 


You cannot look forward to having him rise 
To positions of honor and trust 
If you’ve never been comrades, with light in 
your eyes, 
And with bare toes’kicking the dust. 


Why, maybe you never have known that he 
Was a member at home with you 

Of the little group of the tender and free, 
As a man with a family should do; 

You can’t expect him, whatever may come, 
To fulfill every promise your heart 

Has made for him there in life’s busy hum, 
Unless you have made him a part. 

—Baltimore Sun. 
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‘* No One is Dependent Upon Us, Let Us Go,”’ is Prayer 
of Child 


GEORGES DUFRESNE 


One of the facts which better than 
anything else shows how greatly the 
war and the country’s danger have 
changed the French people is the 
wonderful spirit of patriotism and 
willingness to self-sacrifice which 
manifests itself in the French children. 

M. Maurice Barres, editor of the 
Echo de Paris, has just published a 
number of letters from children, which 
show how the war has developed the 
minds of young writers far beyond 
their age. 

One of these letters, written by a 
boy of 16, reads: 

‘Dear Sir, forgive me for writing 
you this letter. I am sure you will 
listen to what I have to say. I am 
16 years of age, and my father, who 
is 42, belongs to the class of 1891, and 
is not very strong. He could be of 
much more use to France if permitted 
to work at his trade, than as a com- 
batant, but of course it is not for us to 
criticise. I cannot help saying, how- 
ever, how sad I feel when I think how 


hard it is for many men of above 40 
to serve in the war. Why don’t they 
rather take us boys of 16 and 17. I 
can assure you, that we would fight 
well, and, as nobody is dependent on 
us, it would not matter if we were 
sacrificed. At our age it would be a 
pleasure to go to war, and we would 
gladly give France our lives. 


READY TO SACRIFICE 


“IT know that I am not alone in 
thinking so; it is for this reason I have 
written you. Every friend of my own 
age, that I have talked it over with, 
agrees with me. Let them exempt 
from service at the front all the 
reservists and territorials, who have 
wives and children and who have 
fought and should not have to fight 
again. It is not at our age that you 
are young, it is ten years later, and 
therefore it would be better to take 
us boys, who have not yet lived or 
loved.” 


Nine Lines of Activity for Children 
MR. FRANK THOMPSON, 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


There are nine lines of activity for 
the child, which the school should 
imitate and the home practice: (1) 
Adjustment with others; (2) the ac- 
quisition of language; (3) how to make 
a living; (4) how to form tangible 
relations and spiritual relations (how 
to make friends); (5) teach religion, 
not theology; (6) the ability to con- 
struct; (7) the educative values in 
play; (8) the power to understand; 
(9) the right attitude towards the 
incapable. 

Under, ‘‘How to Make a Living,” 
he believed that a child should be 
taught early to manage his or her own 
budget. One way to learn to make 


a living is to learn how to plan the 
spending of money, and we jeopardize 
a child’s immortal soul in ‘giving a 
child money unless he has earned it 
in some way. 

Dr. Thompson realizes the great 
danger of letting people accept with- 
out a return. Children should be 


-given the right attitude to the less 


prosperous and to animals, and the 
helpless. 

These points are not to be taught 
in sequence but children should learn 
all of these things at the same time, 
and it is necessary for teachers and 
parents to check upon these lines fre- 
quently to be sure they are all working. 
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Peace Conferences and Peace 


DR. THOMAS EDWARD GREEN, 


A VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN PEACE Society IN National Weekly 


“In the interest of a common 
humanity we demand that the present 
desolating war between the nations of 
Europe shall at once cease.” 

If it were not so pathetic it would 
be funny, part of the ‘‘book”’ of a 
Comic Opera. 

But the sentence is a part of the 
“final resolutions’? adopted at the 
close of a recent ‘‘ Peace Conference.” 

Its name and location shall mani- 
festly be unrevealed. It was quite 
largely attended. 

The majority of the active delegates 
were clergymen and women, but the 
audiences were large and unques- 
tionably greatly interested. 

The program was really attractive. 

Interspersed with delightful music 
were addresses on subjects of far- 
reaching and vital significance. They 
were well prepared, eloquently de- 
livered, enthusiastically applauded. 

Perhaps the most noticeable fact 
about the conference was that every 
one was agreed to begin with as to 
the general facts and conclusions, 
though there were many brisk pas- 
sages at arms in the debate as to exact 
definitions and precise forms of state- 
ment. Everybody was prepared in 
the beginning to vote for the resolu- 
tions, although four delegates, three 
women and one man, sorrowfully 
refrained from final voting, because 
they thought the word “‘demand”’ was 
a trifle drastic and should not have 
been used. 

On the whole, however, the con- 
ference was considered a great success 
and bound to exert a lasting influ- 
ence when its action became known. 
Strange as it may seem, however, the 
war, in the face of the drastic demand, 
went on its awful way. And that, 
too, despite the fact that the Honor- 
able Hezekiah Smith, Congressman 
from the Thirty-seventh District of 
Rhode Island, had introduced a joint 
resolution in the House instructing the 


President to at once put a stop to the 
operations of German submarines off 
the coast of Madagascar. 


CONVENTIONS WIELD LITTLE 
INFLUENCE 

War has a habit of disregarding 
resolutions. And the fact to be em- 
phasized is that by far the greater 
part of our Peace Conventions and 
Conferences are entirely resultless 
save as they afford a pleasant oppor- 
tunity for a lot of exceedingly refined 
and intellectual people, already con- 
vinced and of practically one mind, as 
regards the wickedness of war, to get 
together and listen to one another’s 
eloquence, and enjoy some new phras- 
ing of oft repeated platitudes. 

So far as practical results are con- 
cerned, they do not even succeed in 
the creation of public opinion, in 
reaching the masses of the people, who 
have a part by virtue of their votes, in 
deciding governmental policy or ac- 
tion, from the simple fact that these 
masses are not there. They do not 
belong to the atmosphere or environ- 
ment; they have neither part nor 
mutual interest with the people who 
assemble there. 

And the newspapers, while they 
give respectful attention to the repre- 
sentative and extremely cultured peo- 
ple who make up the membership of 


‘the conference, find room and justi- 


fication for many a happy jest at the 
uselessness of the average Peace 
Conference. 

There is a work that may be done 
that is not being done for the spread 
of a vital knowledge of conditions 
and the development of a peace senti- 
ment among the people of the United 
States. If we can make any sugges- 
tion or furnish any plans for such an 
accomplishment, it is our duty, as 
well as our privilege todoit. Let this 


be first offered as a fact beyond dis- 
No organization of any name, 


pute. 














Peace Conference and Peace 


sort or kind, composed it matters not 
of individuals of whatever rank or 
wealth or standing, is going to have 
the slightest influence or final part 
in the making of peace between the 
belligerent nations of Europe. 


WHERE WILSON SHOWS GREATNESS 

Chancellories, cabinets and general 
staffs have no ear for the resolves of 
“high-brow”’ conventicles wherever 
held, or of whomever composed. 

Such resolutions make pleasant 
enough reading, but save in the matter 
of satisfaction for their authors, they 
are perfectly harmless and resultless. 

At the present juncture suggested 
intervention or mediation even on the 
part of the government of the United 
States would be a presumption not 
relished by the nations at war. 

In nothing has Woodrow Wilson 
shown his greatness and his states- 
manship more than in the things he 
has left undone. 

At the very beginning of the war, 
in strict accordance with our right 
as a signatory of The Hague conven- 
tion, he offered the good offices of the 
United States. That being done and 
the offer formally and politely ac- 
knowledged, he has been content to 
preserve the dignified silence appro- 
priate to his high position, and the 
high position of the nation. 

If the time shall come when the 
good offices of the President are 
desired, they are to be had for the 
asking. 

But the notion that any influence, 
however distinguished, on the part of 
individuals, or societies or conferences, 
will have the slightest effect, is fatuous 
in the extreme. However well in- 
tentioned, it can only result in de- 
served if polite ridicule. 

But there is a tremendous work to 
be done in this country on the part of 
peace advocates and peace societies. 

It is the creating ,on grounds of 
rational logical persuasion, of a peace 
sentiment on the part of the masses 
of our people. The disseminating of 
information in regard to not only the 
present unprecedented conflict, but 
in regard to the historic effects and 
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evils of warfare, wherever and by 
whom waged. 


Must EDUCATE THE MASSES 

This propaganda of education and 
sentiment must not reach merely the 
intellectual and cultured classes of 
our people—the people who attend 
and take part in the congresses and 
conferences. They are already of one 
mind. They are already devoted to 
the cause of peace and arbitration. 
They do not need to be convinced. 
What we want to reach are the great 
masses of our populace whose econ- 
omics are learned in the penny news- 
paper and whose ethics and ideals are 
those of the struggle for existence. 

With the tremendous influx of alien 
peoples from all over the world, the 
admixture of that alien blood with 
every sort and kind of complex com- 
bination, we have to do with an old 
world philosophy that has never seen 
in scantiest outline the idea of a 
government “for the people’’—to say 
nothing of the other ideals of dem- 
ocracy. War to them is one of the 
chief perquisites and rights of sover- 
eignty and autocracy, and the people 
are the natural fuel fed to keep alive 
the flames of combat. Start, then, 
with the barely acclimated alien and 
come up through the millions of our 
people until you are at the very crust 
of what someone inventively called 
the ‘‘middle class,’”’ and you have a 
tremendous educational work to do 
as well as a campaign of persuasion to 
wage. You must teach your people 
the wickedness and the needlessness of 
war, and then persuade them to “de- 
mand peace.”” And this is a crusade 
worthy the effort and the devotion of 
the bravest champion. This is a 
cause so stupendous for future safety 
that the millions given by well-mean- 
ing plutocrats may not only wisely, 
but as a matter of protection be 
devoted to its accomplishment. For, 
after all, there is a voice of the people 
that becomes in its authority the voice 
of God. But it can’t be done by hold- 
ing conventions of parlor socialists or 
congresses, safeguarded by eminent 
respectability. If you want to reach 
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the people you must go where the 
people are—Salvation Army tactics 
when you come down to it. 

Here are some suggestions, given 
for what they are worth, with only 
one end in view, the advancement of 
the cause of peace: 

I. Let the peace societies and foun- 
dations, who have ample means for it, 
get into touch with the managers of 
lyceum bureaus, chautauqua circuits, 
university extension departments, and 
put into their hands the services of 
trained, experienced men—men who 
understand how to talk convincingly 
to great audiences of American men 
and women—men who have the peace 
cause at the tips of their fingers and 
on the end of their tongues. If 
necessary, furnish these men free of 
charge to begin with. You can’t do 
more good with your money in any 
other way. One year alone will 
create both demand and adequate 
support. 


How ALL CLasses May BE REACHED 


II. Let the peace societies and 
foundations get into immediate and 
sympathetic touch with the head- 
quarters of the socialistic parties and 
the great labor organizations. Let 
them at once put at the disposal of 
these organizations enough money to 
adequately compensate a thousand 
men to begin with, for a curb-stone, 
soap-box street corner campaign. 
They will furnish the men, trained, 
logical, eloquent speakers, speakers 
who carry and prove their points. If 


thing more than 
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you don’t believe it, come out with me 
some night and I'll prove it to you. 
That thousand men will win more 
vital support for the peace movement 
than all the conferences put together. 

Still conferences have their place, 
and a mighty important one. Only 
the programs are too hackneyed, too 
cut and dried. 

What’s the use spending six days 
and nights trying to convince a lot 
of nice people who never in all their 
lives believed anything else? What 
our peace programs want is ‘‘ punch.” 
Something that will put “‘pep”’ into 
things. 

Instead of having-everybody on one 
side give the other side a chance! 
What are you good for if you can’t 
hold your own? Get your best men 
ready and then each day have a 
debate. Ask the “Army and Navy 
League”’ to furnish their spokesmen, 
get two or three of the “biggest guns”’ 
in the real army and navy, ask for the 
leaders of the Socialists and lJaborites, 
on the economic side—and be warned 
in advance, that some of these rough 
and ready men from the curb-stone 
will run circles and tie knots all 
around the most learned and reverend 
professors of your most ancient uni- 
versity. Stage your meetings in the 
largest auditorium you can find—and 
as far away as possible from the zone 
of the holy codfish—and believe me, 
you will get somewhere. It will be 
what an ardent friend of mine out 
in the big Northwest calls a ‘“hum- 
dinger.’’ And it will result in some- 
‘‘resolutions.”’ 


Massachusetts 


Through a mistake the meeting of the Farmers Granges and the Children of the Rural 


Schools was reported in the May Magazine as being the work of the Worcester High School 
instead of the Worcester State Normal School. 


We regret exceedingly that this error should have occurred.—Editors. 
































Program for Parent-Teacher Assoc.ations for 
June 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three 
members of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, 
at the same time providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 
They ensure a high standard for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider 
interest in child-welfare as the members learn of the movement throughout 
the world. . 


First Topic (To be read by one member). 
SEED TIME. 
SECOND Topic (To be:assigned to another member). 
WuHaT OTHER PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS ARE DoING. SEE STATE 
NEws. 
TuirD Topic (To be assigned to third member). 
CURRENT NEWS OF WoRK FOR CHILD-WELFARE, gleaned :rom all sources, 
beth local and international. 


LoAN PAPERS ON CHILD NURTURE 


Send for the printed list of Loan Papers on Child Nurture and Child 
Welfare prepared especially for program use. The list will be sent free, 
provided stamp is enclosed. The papers are type-written. Twelve may 
be selected and kept for the season at a cost of $2.00. 

They have been written by specialists to meet the needs of parents in 
dealing with problems of child life at different stages of its development. 
Single papers will be sent for twenty-five cents and may be kept three weeks. 
Many new papers have been added to the list. 

The Report of Third International Congress on Child-Welfare contains 
a wealth of material for use in Parent-Teacher Associations. The edition 
is limited, so that orders should be sent promptly to secure it. Price $2.00. 
Send orders to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
g10 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. * 


Books FOR PARENTS 


A list of 25 books suitable for use of parents will be sent to those who 
desire it. A Circle of 25 members can have a valuable circulating library 


if each member can buy just one book, or these books may often be secured 
from the Library. 
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State News 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 


tenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. 


The 


editorial board earnestly asks attention to the necessity of complying with this rule. 


Annual Child Welfare Conferences of State Branches 


New York—Poughkeepsie, October. 
Oregon—Corvallis, October. 


Pennsylvania—Pittsburgh, October. 
Vermont—Bennington, September 14-15. 


What is State News? 


CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE asks for reports of work accomplished from every circle 


or association in membership. 


of nation-wide interest must tell of work actually accomplished. 
those who do it, which should be made most prominent. 

If there are conditions and needs which are problems, send those in the news given. 
Others may have solved the problems which are troubling you. 

The magazine invites wider correspondence with local circles and associations. 
Send us reports of what you are doing. It will be helpful to others. 


CALIFORNIA 


Durant School of Oakland reports eleven 
new clubs formed and_,the receipt of since the 
March meeting of $1,076.76 for District, 
State and National work. Elaborate prep- 
arations are being made to entertain delegates 
to the county convention. 


ILLINOIS 

The Conference of the National officers who 
are going to Portland, with the Illinois Branch 
of the Congress was held in Chicago, May 
first. A luncheon was planned for twelve 
o’clock, after which Mrs. Schoff gave an 
address of greeting to the Illinois workers. 
Then we adjourned to the Art Institute 
where the big meeting was held. Many 
delegates from Chicago and_ surrounding 
towns gave reports of their work in order 
that the National President should learn 
from their own lips what they were accom- 
plishing. 

The topic of the afternoon meeting was 
“Helping the Wayward Child” and it was 
treated by Mrs. Schoff, who spoke from her 
amazingly broad experience of ten years in 
the Philadelphia Juvenile Court, and by 
Judge Merritt W. Pinckeney of the Cook 
County (Illinois) Juvenile Court. Mrs. Schoff 
and Judge Pinckney both laid great stress 
upon the family life and parental diligence as 
the two essential factors in the preserving of 
children from the Juvenile Court. The 
court, they said, is at best merely a corrective, 
the family life if properly conducted is a 
preventive. Mrs. Schoff spoke of the danger 
to the child who has no playground but the 
street and no occupation but its activities, 
of too stringent Child Labor laws that would 
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It is the work, and not 


make it impossible for such a child to do 
any useful work in vacation months, under 
sixteen years of age. She emphasized the 
necessity to young children of establishing 
early the habits of industry and _ saving. 
Mrs. Schoff’s new book on ‘“‘The Wayward 
Child”’ is one that no Child-Welfare worker 
can afford to be without, and every Loan 
Paper Committee should have at least one 
copy to use. After the addresses tea and 
sandwiches were served by our Council 
chairman and everyone was given an op- 
portunity of meeting the national officers in 
a friendly way. The meeting was a great 
inspiration. 

Our Annual meeting will 
Ottawa, May 12, 13 and 14. 


be held at 


MASCOUTAH 


Some things that our association has 
accomplished: 

1. Developed the fact that parents can 
make good talks on questions relating to 
child welare. 

2. Created a bond of interest between 
parents and between parents and teachers. 

3. Created a library and opened it to the 
public. 

4. Utilized town talent—doctors, minis- 
ters, etc.—to educate parents in regard to 
matters that pertained to school welfare. 

5. Getting parents accustomed to coming 
to the school for meetings, so they do not 


fear to enter when they wish to visit classes. 


MONROE 
Monroe Parent-Teacher Club was organ- 
ized in February, 1913, with fifty members at 
fifty cents per member. The meetings are held 
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once a month in school house. Interesting 
and instructive lectures are given. Two 
entertainments this year have netted $175. 
With addition of $10 more we have paid for a 
much-needed piano for the school. This 
club has brought the teachers and mothers 
together in full coéperation for the best 
interests of the child. 

EAST ST. LOUIS, SLADE 


SCHOOL, P.T.A. 


1. Aroused a better school spirit, noticeable 
in better attitude of pupils as regards tardi- 
ness and attendance. 

2. Instilled a coéperative spirit into the 
whole community. 

3. Got street commissioner to repair bad 
sidewalks and unpaved streets near school 
house. 

4. Gave an entertainment, with the 
proceeds of which a Victrola was bought. 

5. Worked through the retail merchants 
and secured $12 worth of flower seeds and 
6,000 packets of vegetable seeds for Home 
School Gardens. 


KEWANEE 

Had a tagday for the benefit of the pro- 
posed North Side Free Kindergarten, when 
$340.17 was realized. The prospects are 
very bright for the new school. 

The Logan _ School Patron-Teacher 
Association of Murphysboro has a fine 
organization doing up-to-date work in in- 
struction and entertainment of parents and 
teachers and providing debates, lectures, 
music and_ refreshments, together with 
interesting work for the children. 

A Victrola is about to be placed in the 
school. ‘‘Home Duty’ Grade Cards are 
being used with quite a degree of success 
and the children have also been enlisted in a 
“Cleaner Murphysboro” contest and a 
“Tooth Brush” contest. 

Logan schoolyard is being used as a public 
playground for the district and the school 
building for social gatherings, also the Satur- 
day afternoon story telling will be continued 
through the summer. 


MISSOURI 


Large Attendance at Third Annual Con- 
vention.—Prominent Speakers from 
Kansas and Missouri Praise Aims and 
Accomplishments of the Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions.—Reports of Officers and Depart- 
ment Chairmen Show Busy Year and 
Remarkable Growth of State Organiza- 
tion.—Circle Reports Extremely Inter- 
esting.—President Will Organize in 
Southwestern Part of State this 
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Month.—New Officers and Department 

Chairmen Appointed to Fill Vacancies. 

The third annual meeting of the Missouri 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations was held in Kansas City the 
latter part of April, and the large auditorium 
of the Grand Avenue Temple was well filled 
at every session with fathers, mothers and 
teachers interested in making Missouri a 
better place for children. There were about 
200 delegates, representing organizations 
from throughout the state present and the 
interest was very keen in every direction. 
The well-planned program was carried out 
in detail with but few exceptions and nothing 
seemed lacking but more time to hear about 
what others are doing and the possibilities 
as suggested by the various speakers. 

One of the most encouraging things that 
was said during the meeting was the state- 
ment of Charles H. Williams, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, to the effect that the 
University High School Inspector in making 
his annual report had called attention to the 
fact that ‘“‘the schools making the greatest 
progress during the year were those where 
the teachers and superintendent were in 
touch with the mothers through the Mothers 
Circle or Parent-Teacher Association. He 
also said: ‘‘The University of Missouri 
stands ready to help improve the conditions 
affecting the children of the state.” 

A course of ‘study will be given to circles 
of thirty or more members and papers will 
be graded by the university the same as 
ordinary classes for a nominal cost or out- 
lines will be furnished free. 

Lecturers on home economics will be sent 
free to any organization in the state for a 
series of three lectures, or to three different 
organizations in the same locality, for one 
lecture each, the organization to bear the 
expense of entertainment during the time. 
In this way the university may be of great 
and lasting service to organizations in iso- 
lated places. A card to the home economics 
department of the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo., giving the name and address 
of your organization and the name of the 
president will bring all information on the 
subject. 

Judge E. E. Porterfield said in part: 
“Recently there has been a great awakening 
in behalf of the child, and more laws have 
been enacted in the last fifteen years for the 
betterment of conditions surrounding the 
children of the land than perhaps a century 
before.”” He spoke highly of the Mothers 
Pension and said: that ‘‘out of 287 children 
who had been restored to their mothers 
through this pension in the last year in Kan- 
sas City only three or four cases of delin- 
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quency had been reported, and that the ex- 
pense of keeping these children with their 
mothers was $3.22 per child per month, 
whereas $15 is the cost of keeping each child 
in an industrial school or farm. 

Wm. A. McKeever, of Kansas University, 
advocated a ‘‘home adviser.’’ He thought 
that not only children of the poor but those 
of the rich should have home work, and that 
home entertainment should be given to offset 
the desire for picture show and other cheap 
entertainment. 

J. K. Codding, president National Board of 
Public Welfare, and former warden of the 
Kansas Penitentiary, spoke from personal 
experience with wayward boys. He said 
that 61 per cent. of the inmates of the prison 
were under thirty years of age and the major- 
ity of them were American-born children, and 
that the reason for this was that foreign-born 
children or children of foreign parentage were 
taught two things American children were not, 
that is fo work and to obey. He also said that 
‘cigarettes are the most deadly weapon a boy 
ever carried, and the penitentiary is one school 
where no cigarettes are allowed.”’ 

The remarkable growth of the state organ- 
ization is due to the untiring energy and un- 
selfish labor of the officers and department 
chairmen of the organization, during the three 
years of its existence, and though organized at 
a most inopportune time and having encoun- 
tered more than the usual difficulties in the 
beginning, it has had a steady growth and 
an average of 2,000 new members has been 
added each year. 

The new officers elected in 1914 adopted as 
their slogan, ‘‘ Missouri now has nearly 4,000 
members, will you help to make it 10,000?” 
and there seems little doubt that their dreams 
will be realized by the time of the fourth an- 
nual meeting. 






KANSAS CITY CIRCLES 


The Benton School Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation is working for the betterment of the 
picture shows in their district, and committees 
have been appointed to investigate and see 
what improvement can be made and what is 
most needed. 

The Van Horn School Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation report many interesting meetings and 
two evening meetings each month, the pro- 
grams being furnished alternately by the 
mothers and the children. This plan might 
stimulate interest in other organizations 
where the meetings are not well attended. 

The Jackson School Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation has had splendid attendance at every 
meeting and the school principal and teachers 
co6perate and help in every way to make the 
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meetings a success. The school orchestra has 
furnished music at almost every meeting. 

The 61st School Mothers Circle reported as 
one of their best activities, a story-telling 
contest, the mothers against the teachers. 
This excited interest and many new names 
were enrolled as members as the results. 

The Henry Kumph School organization are 
working for larger attendance at their evening 
or social center meetings, hoping to cultivate a 
community spirit by getting the patrons of the 
school acquainted. 

The Woodland School Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation has a Mutual Help Committee, of 
which they are justly proud as many families 
have been helped with clothing, food and fuel 
during the winter. <A petition fora new school 
building was circulated by the activity com- 
mittee and after securing the signatures of 
most of the property owners in the vicinity, 
this petition was sent to the Board of Educa- 
tion. Personal appeals were also made by 
many of the workers and property owners. 


WILLOW SPRINGS CIRCLE 

The Willow Springs Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation has been very active, considering the 
fact that they have only been organized a 
few months, several children have been kept in 
school this winter as the result of the efforts of 
the members of the organization of mothers 
and teachers working together and the meet- 
ings have been beneficial, in every way. 


HARRISONVILLE 


The Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Harrisonville school has the sympathy and 
support of the citizens and the parents and 
teachers are working together in the interest 
of the school. 

New officers were elected for the coming 
vear at the last meeting. 


SPRINGFIELD 


The Bailey School organization is agitating 
a crusade against the cigarette habit; believing 
that the boys are being greatly handicapped 
mentally, morally and physically by the 
deadly weapon the mothers and teachers are 
working together to eradicate it from their 
midst. 

Books and clothing have been furnished by 
the members of this organization in an effort 
to keep all children of school age in the district 
in school the entire term. 

Basket balls, pictures and books have 
been donated to the school through 
interest and enthusiasm created by 
parents and teachers working together. 

The Weaver School Mothers Circle 
interested the children in beautifying 
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school building and grounds and has also 
done a great deal of philanthropic work since 
organization. 

The Roberson School Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation has added several conveniences for the 
teachers and children of the school. 

The Berry School Mothers Circle has also 
been active in their work for the benefit 
comfort and pleasure of the teachers and 
children, and has been’ instrumental in 
fitting up the basement of the school building 
for the use of the domesti¢ science class, 
securing machines and electric lights and 
has created a _ spirit of good-fellowship 
between teachers and parents. 

The Boyd School Mothers Circle was the 
first organization of its kind in Springfield 


and is a charter member of the National 
Congree of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, having joined the national 


organization almost three years before the 
state was organized. 

This last year they have bought a piano for 
the school and paid for same by monthly 
installments and they are now planning to 
furnish a rest room for the teachers. 

The Rogers School Circle has already fur- 
nished a rest-room for the teachers, and is 
now raising money to improve the play- 
grounds. Two books have been given each 
month to the room having the smallest per- 
centage of tardy or absent marks. The 
teachers say this has been very beneficial, has 
increased the attendance and decreased the 
amount of tardiness. 

St. Agnes Parochial School Mothers Circle 
reports beneficial results from a“‘ Thrift Club” 
among the children, and is planning an 
exhibition of the children’s work or idea of 
thrift. The girls will have on display their 
sewing and cooking and the boys their vege- 
tables and chickens, and prizes will be 
awarded. A grand prize will be given to the 
room making the best showing. 

The day of exhibition will be known as 
carnival day for both children and parents. 

The Sunshine Parent-Teacher Association 
has made it possible for the teachers and 
children to have a hot lunch each day during 
the winter months and are busy now beauti- 
fying the lawn, by planting trees, shrubs, 
vines and flowers. 

The Bowerman School Association has im- 
proved the playgrounds and donated fruit, 
groceries and clothing to worthy poor in their 
vicinity. 

The Campbell School Mothers Circle bought 
a sewing machine and a medicine cabinet for 
the school, and has offered a reward for the 
best essay on ‘“‘ How Best to Help Mothers and 
Teacher.”’ 

By invitation of the Superintendent of 
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Schools the President, Mrs. J. B. McBride 
will organize a Mothers Circle or Parent- 
Teacher Association in Carthage, Bolivar 
and Mt. Vernon during this month. 


MONTANA 


Montana held its first Child-welfare con- 
ference on May 7 and 8 in the city of Butte. 
The conference was honored by the presence 
from the East of Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Mrs. 
M. P. Higgins, Mrs. Rowe, Mrs. O. T. Bright, 
Miss Bessie Locke, Miss Wilson and Miss 
Bottomly. ; 

Eleven Montana towns were represented— 
Great Falls nearly two hundred miles distant, 
sending ten delegates. The principal address 
of the first session was delivered by Mrs. 
Schoff to a large audience. A reception fol- 
lowed at which guests and delegates met each 
other. 

Saturday morning Mrs. Bright, of Chicago, 
and Miss Faddis, of the Butte schools, spoke 
on “The School’s Need of the Parent,” and 
Superintendent Downer of Butte on ‘ Edu- 
cational Functions of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations,”’ followed by discussion. After a 
ride through the city and mining region and 
luncheon together the afteynoon session 
opened. Following some practical sugges- 
tions from Mrs. Schoff a motion was made by 
Mrs. J. A. Smith, of Butte, and seconded by 
Mrs. I. K. Walker, of Great Falls, that the 
Montana branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations be 
formed. The motion carried unanimously, 
and a state constitution and by-laws were 
adopted. 

State officers elected were: Mrs. J. A. Smith, 
of Butte, President, Mrs. C. A. Wilson, of 
Great Falls, First Vice-president; Mrs. T. C. 
Brockway, of Butte, Second Vice-President; 
Mrs. A. W. Richter, Third Vice-president; 
Mrs. H. R. Farnsworth, of Missoula, Fourth 
Vice-president and Mrs. H. R. Cunningham, 
of Helena, Fifth Vice-president; Mrs. W. E. 
Gailey, of Anaconda, Treasurer; Mr. B. A. 
Winans, of Livingston, Recording Secretary; 
Miss J. R. Faddis, of Butte, Corresponding 
Secretary. Reports from the delegates showed 
great interest in the parent-teacher work, and 
hope for future achievement. Membership 
for Anaconda 111, Bozeman 150, Butte 758, 
Dillon too, Great Falls 774, Helena 600, 
Livingston 400, Missoula 200. Total for 
Montana 3,093. 

Representatives from Billings, Deer Lodge 
and Virginia City reported no organizations 
at present, but hopes for the future. At the 
last session, interesting talks were given by the 
visitors and an address by President E. P. 
Craighead, of Montana University. Mrs. 
Smith, newly elected state president, was 
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introduced arid said a few appropriate words. 
Throughout the conference Mrs. Rowe, in 
charge of the literature table, gave out hun- 
dreds of leaflets to the changing audiences. 
A cordial invitation to meet in Helena another 
year was gladly accepted. 

Those who have most at heart the welfare 
of Montana childhood have received from 
this conference courage and inspiration for 
carrying on the work now inaugurated and 
feel deep gratitude to Mrs. Schoff and the 
other fine women with her, for their wise 
words and far-reaching enthusiasm. 


NEW YORK 

The City Association of Mothers Clubs in 
Binghamton appointed a Committee on 
““Topics’’ to be studied in the clubs. They 
reported the following: 

The Home and School Club of Union Springs 
aided in providing plants and implements for 
school garden work and the use of a vacant 
lot was donated by a member of the club. 
Prizes were offered to girls of high school 
for best essay on ‘‘ How I think a High School 
Girl Should Dress for the School Room.” 

Glens Falls Mothers Club has been doing 
practical work for babies, establishing a pure 
milk station and instructing mothers in the 
proper care of their babies; also older sisters 
are formed into a Little Mothers Circle to 
help inthis work. At the Church rooms they 
have a trained nurse assisted by two high 
school girls to care for little children and 
babies while the mothers attend the Mothers 
Club meetings. 

Fort Edward Mothers Club reports various 
sales, the proceeds of which were used to 
purchase screens to be placed in one of the 
school buildings; also a contribution was 
made toward the purchase of a public play- 
ground and they were also influential in 
having a woman elected to the Board of 
Education. 

Mother's Club of Buffalo through its legis- 
lative committee has interested itself es- 
pecially in the censorship of moving pictures; 
also in contributing suitable books for libraries 
in places needing such help. In each col- 
lection sent was included a Mothers Club 
Cook Book, of which the Club is justly proud. 

It contains the best receipts tested and 
contributed by the members, printed in 
clear type and bound in white oilcloth. 
The book has already netted the Club $400, 
and a very successful ‘‘ Better Babies’”’ contest 
was financed with part of this fund. 

The Albany Mothers Club reports fine work 
for playground association in their club—an 
average daily attendance of 1,000 children 
testifies to the success of their work. One of 
the Park Houses has been equipped to ac- 
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commodate a Little Mothers League under 
the supervision of a competent nurse. 
Poughkeepsie Mothers Club is interesting 
itself particularly with regulation of moving 
pictures and dance hall inspection. Helped 
to secure physical and manual training in- 
spectors for public schools, and dental clinics. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


An event of unusual importance in the 
development of North Dakota was the 
coming of officers of the National Mothers 
Congress and Parent-Teachers League to 
organize a state branch at Bismarck May 5 
and 6. The party consisted of Mrs. Frederic 
Schoff, Philadelphia, National President; Mrs. 
Milton P. Higgins, Worcester, Mass., vice- 
president National Congress; Mrs. Orville S. 
Bright, Chicago, vice-president National 
Congress; Miss Bessie Locke, New York, 
executive secretary National Kindergarten 
Association; Mrs. W. E. Rowe, Wollaston, 
Mass., Counsellor National congress; Miss 
Bottomly, Worcester, Mass., Miss Wilson, 
Illinois State Normal School. 

Before reaching Bismarck they were 
joined by Dr. R. A. Acher, professor of child 
psychology at the Valley City state normal 
school, and a number of ladies from that city; 
also Miss Julia Newton, Fargo, organizer 
of Boy and Girl clubs for the Agricultural 
College and Dean F. G. Saylor, of Jamestown 
College. 

The meeting was held in the commercial 
club rooms and was more largely attended by 
parentsand teachers than any meetings of this 
nature that have been held in Bismarck in 
years. The interest—marked from the first 
—grew with each session and a crowded 
house listened to the last program and re- 
gretted there would be no further opportunity 
to gain inspiration and practical advice from 
the very competent and charming ladies 
who composed the party. 

At the business meeting held on the after- 
noon of May 6, a state branch was formed, 
the constitution recommended by Mrs. Schoff 
adopted and the following officers elected: 
President, Dr. R. A. Acher, professor of psy- 

chology, Valley City State Normal 
School. 

Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Minnie Clarke Budlong, 
secretary and director State Library 
Commission, Bismarck, N. D.; 

Mrs. Frank Le Ronde McVey, wife of the 

president of State University; 

Miss Julia Newton, Fargo, organizer for 

Agricultural College; 
Miss Bertha R. Palmer, Dep. Co. Supt. 
Williston; 

Mrs. A. A. Bruce, Bismarck. 

Secretary, Mrs. George Drake, Valley City. 
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Treasurer, Mrs. W. A. Hughes, Bismarck.’ 

Auditor, C. C. Root, Supterintendent of 
schools, Bismarck. 

Elective members of Executive Committee, 

Mrs. W. C. Taylor, president, 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; 

Miss Beatrice Johnstone, county superin- 
tendent Grand Forks; 

Miss Lois H. Viall, county superinte endent, 
Manning. 

— Council, 

Gov. L. B. Hanna; 

President F. L. McVey, University; 

President Geo. A. McFarland, Valley City 
Normal; 

Dean F. B. Taylor, Jamestown College; 

State Supt. E. J. Taylor, Bismarck; 

County Superintendent Laura Sanderson, 
LaMoure; 

County Superintendent Mary B. Fleming- 
ton, Ellendale; 

Rev. George B. Newcomb, Bismarck, 
president State Society for Friendless, 
Bismarck; 

Mrs. E. P. Quain, advisor health commit- 
tee, National Federation Women’s Clubs. 

This list of officers ensures a strong organiza- 
tion in North Dakota. This state has felt 
an interest in the movement from the time, 
six years ago, when Governor Burke sent Mrs. 
N. C. Young, of Fargo, as a delegate to the 
national meeting in Washington. For the 
past two years Mrs. Acher, of Valley City, 
has taken active measures in organization 
which have resulted in the formation of several 
clubs with a membership totalling over 500. 
In the absence of Mrs. Acher from the state 
her husband was persuaded to accept the 
presidency on account of his knowledge of and 
sympathy with her work. A club, not 
previously mentioned, which had interest 
enough to send a delegate to the meeting was 
the one at Steele, represented by Mrs. Geo. 
Hogen. Miss Lydia Hinman, county super- 
intendent Kidder Co., was also present. 

There were several social events in honor 

of the guests, notably a reception given by 
the clubwomen and teachers in the high 
school gymnasium. A trip was taken to the 
capitol, where among other visits one was 
made at the Historical rooms, where Curator 
Fish explained the very interesting Indian 
and other state relics, and one at the office of 
the Library Commission, where Iver Acker, 
Legislative librarian, told of the present 
status of legislation in this state on many 
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topics in which the visitors were interested 


and Secretary Budlong told of the work being 
done in organizing libraries over the state, 
sending traveling libraries to rural com- 
munities and furnishing advice and material 
to clubs and individual students throughout 
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the state. Her work deals directly with the 
more isolated homes and communities and 
her mail contains many inquiries for just such 
aid as the Mother’s Congress aims to furnish, 
the secretary will endeavor to act as agent 
between the lists, papers, and suggestions 
which this Parent-Teachers Association 
supplies and the urgent need for just such 
material which the leaders in rural works 
express. The coming of this party from the 
East seems most opportune. Dakota’s pride 
in her products is well known, but in none 
does she take more interest than in her boys 
and girls, and she welcomes eagerly this as- 
sistance in the care and training of her 
children. The large crowd which accom- 
panied the visitors to the train attests the 
warm place they made in the hearts of our 
citizens’in their two days’ stay, and the in- 
spiration they left behind them will be a 
forceful factor in our development through 
many years to come. 


OREGON 


The Lents Parent Teacher Association of 
Portland has done much for the comfort and 
pleasure of the schools. 

The organization has established a lunch- 
room, where the pupils may get a good, 
nourishing lunch for a nominal price. To try 
out this last scheme to see whether the 
project could be made self-supporting, the 
parents themselves did all of the work, 
including the cooking, for fourteen days. 
The experiment proved such a success that 
the lunchroom was established immediately, 
and every child in the Lents School now is 
assured a full five cents’ worth and more for 
his or her five pennies. 

The women of this organization are not 
only meeting their problems, but they are 


also awake to the greater world-wide move- 
ment. 


4,000 MEMBERS IN OREGON 


The Oregon Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations has~ a paid 
membership in the city and state of about 
4,000 members. All the schools in Portland 
are organized, and there are 86 organizations, 
outside of the city. These Parent-Teacher 
Associations make up the state organization, 
known as the Oregon Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. Each As- 
sociation, whether in Portland or in Salem, 
Pendleton or North Bend, has its own officers 
and conducts its own business in connection 
with its school and community. 

The state organization, composed of all the 
Parent-Teacher Associations, holds a state 
convention each year. The next convention 
will be in Corvallis in October. At this con- 
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vention delegates from all the Parent-Teacher 
Associations in Oregon will elect state officers 
for the next two years. 

The Parent-Teacher associations are taking 
an interest in gardening, rose planting, seed 
planting and other activities among the 
children, who are in reality working with the 
‘“‘City Beautiful”’ idea as an inspiration. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Parent Teacher Association of Downington 
reports the successful introduction of sewing 
into the public schools. Each grade from the 
third to the eighth inclusive receives one lesson 
per week and it is hoped that more time way 
be given to it in future. 

An exhibition of this work will be made and 
the girls may have the garments they make by 
paying for the materials. All the material 
and equipment for the work have been 
provided by the Association, $140.51 having 
been raised for this purpose. 

Besides this work for the girls the Associ- 
ation has provided weaving mats, raffia and 
reed for the boys’ use. Specimens of their 
work also will be seen at the exhibition. 

The members of this association are to be 
congratulated upon having done a good thing 
for their schools in starting this work. 

Dr. Herbert R. Davis, principal of the 
Teachers Training School, was the guest of 
honor and speaker at the monthly luncheon 
held by the boards of directors of the Child 
Welfare Circles of the National Congress of 
Mothers of Pittsburgh. Dr. Davis made an 
intensely interesting address, using the topic, 
“What Can A Mother Do?” 

He emphasized the fact that parents must 
recognize the alternating phases of mental 
and physical development in their children. 
He laid stress upon the importance of parents 
understanding that during certain periods of 
physical development the child may naturally 
appear mentally inactive, and seem almost 
subnormal. Dr. Davis stated that this con- 
dition is nothing to cause alarm and that 
during this state the child’s mental powers 
should not be taxed, as there will later be a 
normal adjustment. 

Dr. Davis said that the mother was the 
natural teacher, that conditions brought her 
closer to the child than anyone else could be, 
and that she had work to do which the school 
would not and could not attempt. He went 
on to say that inasmuch as sooner or later 
the state must have supervision of the child 
to a greater or lesser degree each mother 
should know something of statecraft, so that 
she may know what to exact for her children 
and what to prepare them for. 

Dr. Davis laid great emphasis upon the 
necessity of parents dealing with their 
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children in terms of memory,—that is, putting 
themselves in the child’s place and remember- 
ing how they would have felt under similar 
circumstances at the same age. Dr. Davis 
said that the child, through his lack of ex- 
perience, could not view a situation as the 
parent would, and the only hope of harmoni- 
ous coéperation lay in the ability of the parent 
to see matters from the child’s point of view, 
and be governed accordingly. 


TEXAS 

Fifth District Meeting of the Texas Congress 
of Mothers was held at Del Rio April 7 and 8. 

A large number of people came together to 
discuss the things important for the upbuild- 
ing and best life of the state. 

Resolutions were passed looking to the 
securing of more accurate birth registration 
and the eradication of evil conditions in the 
crowded centers. 

The same standard of morals for men as 
for women was earnestly urged. School 
gardens have been secured in many places 
by the work of the Parent Teacher associations 
and they have helped to have passed a com- 
pulsory education law. 

The National Congress of Mothers will 
rejoice with Texas that our splendid state is 
no longer included in the dark list of states 
not having compulsory education. Some of 
our legislators who opposed the bill were kind 
enough to say that if it had not been for the 
women, the bill would never have passed. 
The mothers of Texas did work for the bill, 
and worked hard, but we were not entirely 
responsible for its passage. We believe that 
every man in Texas who is interested in child 
welfare and the uplift of humanity, and there 
are thousands of them, would have voted for 
the bill if they had been given an opportunity. 
All honor to the splendid men who stood so 
nobly by the bill through all opposition and 
until they saw it signed by the governor. 

That our compulsory education law may be 
effective, Texas will now look to the matter 
of birth registration that the age of the child 
may be quickly and definitely determined. 

The four District Child Welfare Confer. 
ences of the Texas Congress of Mothers are 
now a matter of history, and with their pass- 
ing much good has been accomplished. 
Teachers and parents have been drawn closer 
together. Many teachers have a_ better 
understanding of the purport and scope of 
the work of the Texas Congress of Mothers, 
and the general public has been more awak- 
ened to the urgent needs of childhood in the 
home, school, and community. The many 
parent-teacher associations over the state 
have been made to realize that each and 
every organization is an important factor in 
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the great state and national child welfare 
movement. F 

The state president, Mrs. F. W. McAllister, 
attended all the district conferences, and gave 
inspiration by her optimistic attitude and 
practical counsel. 

The Fifth District conference held at Del 
Rio was well attended, twenty delegates 
going from San Antonio. The theme of the 
conference was ‘‘ The Home, The School, and 
The Community.” The matter of a more 
practical campaign for accurate birth regis- 
tration was taken up and a reward offered to 
the club reporting the greatest) number of 
unregistered babies. The conference also 
declared itself in favor of creating a fund for 
the use of the state president, definite plans 
to be formulated later. 

The First District Child Welfare Conference 
held in Stephenville, April 15 to 17, presented 
a most interesting program, and was well 
attended. Thirty-five delegates registered 
from Fort Worth. This is the most thor- 
oughly organized district in the state. Mrs. 
E. A. Watters, of Fort Worth, has been presi- 
dent of this district since its organization, 
five years ago, and has thoroughly demon- 
strated her ability as an organizer and presid- 
ing officer. At the State Child Welfare 
Conference held in San Antonio last Novem- 
ber, Mrs. Watters was unanimously elected 
Vice-president at Large of the Texas Con- 
gress, and has just resigned her office as presi- 
dent of the first district to take up a broader 
state work, and by virtue of her office be- 
comes chairman of congress extension. The 
Texas Congress of Mothers is, indeed, fortu- 
nate in having at the head of its extension 
department such a capable and active woman. 

It is the policy of the Texas Congress of 
Mothers to recognize those who have been 
faithful and loyal to our cause, and who have 
really done the work of developing our organ- 
ization in the state. The election of Mrs. 
E. A. Watters to the vice-presidency at large 
and head of the extension department, is 
honor worthily bestowed. 

Mrs. J. W. Lee, of Wichita Falls, was 
elected president of the first district to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the resignation 
of Mrs. Watters. 

At the Third District Conference, Mr. C. 
A. Tripp, director of the extension depart- 
ment of the Girls’ College of Industrial Arts, 
at Denton, gave a most interesting illustrated 
lecture on industrial education for women. 
Dr. A. Caswell Ellis, of the State University, 
spoke on the ‘“‘ Money Value of an Education.” 

The Second District Child Welfare Con- 
ference held at Greenville, April 21-22, was 
held in the auditorium of the Greenville 
High School, where luncheon was served each 
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day by the courtesy of the domestic science 
department. The music department of the 
public schools and the high school band furn- 
ished our sessions with most delightful music, 
and their selection demonstrated that the 
children were familiar with all our national 
airs. 

One of the many interesting features of the 
Greenville conference was an illustrated ad- 
dress by Dr. J. O. McReynolds, of Dallas on 
the ‘Conservation of Sight.”” He showed 
by stereopticon pictures how the boy who 
“sows his wild oats’’ will pay the penalty 
in defective eyesight, and how not only his 
children, but his children’s children mist 
suffer the consequences. He also urged the 
great need of medical inspection in all public 
schools. The progressive school superintend- 
ent of Greenville saw to it that his high school 
students heard this address, and no doubt 
many of the high school boys left the audi- 
torium with the determination to live a clean 
life, not only for their own sake, but for those 
who may come after them. 

The report of the second district president, 
Mrs. S. M. Marrs, of Terrell, showed a marked 
increase in the membership of the district. 
She has communicated with every school 
superintendent in the district, and through 
their aid, has appointed a number of county 
chairmen. The second district, which in- 
cludes Dallas, will aid in the entertainment 
of the State Congress Child Welfare Con- 
ference to ge held in Dallas next October. 

Austin held a “‘Better Babies’’ campaign 
this month, the joint work of the Mothers 
Council and the State University. Each 
child was scientifically examined physically 
and mentally by experts, and an exhibit was 
kept on display in the domestic economy 
building to instruct mothers in the care of 
infants. An effort to get rural mothers to 
attend and enter their children was a special 
feature of this meeting, 


* WASHINGTON 

The members of the Lewis affd Clark 
P. T. A. feel gratified at the prospects for a 
successful coming year’s work. New officers 
and new committees have been appointed 
which will create new energy in the associa- 
tion. The members feel proud of the Lewis 
& Clark as a school and are grateful for the 
interest and good work done by the teachers 
for the past year. 

Mrs. Kiser at the meeting yesterday gave 
an interesting report of the convention and 
the members feel that the association will 
benefit greatly by having sent a delegate to 
Spokane. 

The pupils of Miss Taylor’s room gave an 
interesting hour’s program to the many 
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parents present. Most of these visited the 
P. T. A. meeting later and several joined. 
Mrs. Gunn’s paper was listened to by an 
appreciative audience. She discussed the 
home phase of child life and said in part: 

“Tf the home fulfills its whole duty and 
privilege, the school, church and state cannot 
go far astray in the rounding out of the 
character of our children. Unless the home 
be what it should, the school must fall short 
in its possibilities and if the home and school 
fall short, what of the church and state? 

“Mrs. Jacob Riis, a great and good apostle 
of the children, says that the greatest peril 
of the American home today is its lawlessness. 
‘Next to the peril of Godlessness I would put 
the untrained wife and mother. Now this 
training in mothercraft is my especial hobby 
and, thank Providence, there is a whole army 
of us galloping toward a remedy for this peril 
and the remedy is in plain sight. If we 
mothers of this generation do our part, the 
home of tomorrow is made safe. In this 
forward march the Mothers’ Congress is our 
greatest ally. This is its especial work. 
Together with the bureau of education it is 
seeking to give to each parent a practical 
education in child nurture and home making. 
With the codperation of the parents and 
teachers, our schools are getting nearer and 
nearer to the intellectual and physical needs 
of our children and farther away from the 
educational machine that would mould our 
children in one cast.’ 

“There is just one more thought that I 
wish to give you in closing, and that is the 
possibilities and pleasure of the home kinder- 
garten. There are very few kindergartens 
and fewer yet the opportunities for each of us 
to locate near a good kindergarten, so I beg 
of you, do not despair. Adjust your duties 
that you may give some time to your children 
in their systematic training. Do you say 
you do not know how to begin? The state 
and national congress of mothers, through 
their kindergarten committees are ready and 
more than willing to furnish you with all the 
help you need.” 

Mrs. Gunn has been appointed as a dele- 
gate from the Lewis & Clark P. T. A. to the 
National Convention of Mothers and P. T. A. 


WISCONSIN 


The Wisconsin Branch of the Mothers 
Congress held its fifth annual convention in 
Kenosha at Guild Hall, April 29-30. The 
convention opened with an address of welcome 
by Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, superintendent 
of schools. She briefly reviewed the con- 
ventions held since the first one and con- 
gratulated the Congress on its growth and the 


good derived for the community when parents 
and teachers work together. 

Principal L. W. Brooks, of Racine high 
school, spoke a word of welcome for the State 
Teachers Association. Mrs. O. T. Bright, 
national vice-president of the Congress, gave 
an address on ‘‘ Where Parents Fail.’’ This 
opening meeting was largely attended but it 
remained for Friday to be the banner day for 
attendance. Over 100 delegates from all over 
the state and our local delegates attended the 
Friday morning business session. The time 
was crowded with business. Having two 
women with us of considerable prominence 
through theireducational work, Mrs. Henrietta 
Calvin, connected with the Department of the 
Interior in the interests of domestic science, 
and Mrs. J. E. Hoyt, of the extension division 
of the University of Wisconsin, we heard from 
them briefly at the luncheon. 

At the afternoon session, the schools of the 
city being dismissed for the occasion, our 
large audience was greatly increased by more 
than 130 teachers. Dr. Ida Schell, of Mil- 
waukee, gave a most excellent paper on ‘‘ The 
Health of the Child.”” Clear, concise, full of 
wide sympathy, sincerity and advice borne of 
experience—her paper was often interrupted 
for applause and approval was voiced on every 
side. 

Mrs. Higgins, state president of the Massa- 
chusetts Congress, spoke on ‘‘Coéperation.” 
Every phase of child nature she has carefully 
thought out and with happy illustrations and 
practical advice gave every one a message. 
Following the addresses the reports of the 
delegates were given and one had only to 
listen to a few to know that the work is pro- 
gressing as never before in Wisconsin and that 
associations are doing for home and school 
what no other force can do. 

Before the evening programme an informal 
reception was held for visitors and local 
officers of associations. Punch was served 
and the guests were made thrice welcome. 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff, national president, and 
Miss Martha Reilly, of the University of 
Wisconsin, were the speakers of the evening. 

It was with exceeding regret that the 
Congress received the resignation of its 
president, Mrs. Agnes Betts, who was forced 
to discontinue her work as our leader, through 
ill health. Mrs. Edward Hammet, of She- 
boygan, was made acting president to fill out 
Mrs. Betts’s term. 

The townspeople of Kenosha showed their 
appreciation of Parent-Teacher work most 
enthusiastically. The delegates and speakers 
were entertained royally in the homes and a 
willingness on the part of the entire com- 
munity to codperate for the success of the 
meeting was gratifying to every oneconcerned. 














